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[Released to the press by the White House October 21] 


When the first World War was ended, I be- 
lieved—I believe now—that enduring peace in the 
world has not a chance unless this Nation is will- 
ing to cooperate in winning it and maintaining it. 
I thought then—I know now—that we have to 
back our words with deeds. 

A quarter of a century ago we helped to save 
our freedom, but we failed to organize the kind of 
world in which future generations could live in 
freedom. Opportunity knocks again. There is no 
guaranty that it will knock a third time. 

Today Hitler and the Nazis continue the fight— 
desperately, inch by inch, and may continue to do 
so all the way to Berlin. 

And we have another important engagement in 
Tokyo. No matter how long or hard the road we 
must travel, our forces will fight their way there 
under the leadership of MacArthur and Nimitz. 

All of our thinking about foreign policy in this 

war must be conditioned by the fact that millions 
of our American boys are today fighting, many 
thousands of miles from home, for the defense of 
our country and the perpetuation of our American 
ideals. And there are still many hard and bitter 
battles to be fought. 
. The leaders of this Nation have always held that 
concern for our national security does not end at 
our borders. President Monroe and every Ameri- 
can President following him were prepared to use 
force, if necessary, to assure the independence of 
other American nations threatened by aggressors 
from across the seas. 

The principle has not changed, though the 
world has. Wars are no longer fought from 
horseback or from the decks of sailing ships. 

It was with recognition of that fact that in 1933 
we took, as the basis for our foreign relations, the 
Good Neighbor policy—the principle of the neigh- 
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bor who, resolutely respecting himself, equally 
respects the rights of others. 

We and the other American republics have made 
the Good Neighbor policy real in this hemisphere. 
It is my conviction that this policy can be, and 
should be, made universal. 

At inter-American conferences, beginning at 
Montevideo in 1933, and continuing down to date, 
we have made it clear to this hemisphere that we 
practice what we preach. 

Our action in 1934 with respect to Philippine 
independence was another step in making good the 
same philosophy which animated the Good 
Neighbor policy. 

As I said two years ago: “I like to think that 
the history of the Philippine Islands in the last 
44 years provides in a very real sense a pattern for 
the future of other small nations and peoples of 
the world. It is a pattern of what men of good- 
will look forward to in the future.” 

I cite another early action in the field of foreign 
policy of which I am proud. That was the rec- 
ognition in 1933 of Soviet Russia. 

For 16 years before then the American people 
and the Russian people had no practical means 
of communicating with each other. We reestab- 
lished those means. And today we are fighting 
with the Russians against common foes—and we 
know that the Russian contribution to victory has 
been, and will continue to be, gigantic. 


The American people have gone through great 
national debates in the recent critical years. They 
were soul-searching debates. They reached from 
every city to every village and to every home. 

We debated our principles and our determina- 
tion to aid those fighting for freedom. 


* Excerpts from an address delivered before the Foreign 
Policy Association In New York, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1944. 
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Obviously, we could have come to terms with 
Hitler and accepted a minor role in his totalitarian 
world. We rejected that! ; 

We could have compromised with Japan and 
bargained for a place in a Japanese-dominated 
Asia by selling out the heart’s blood of the Chinese 
people. And we rejected that! 

The decision not to bargain with the tyrants 
rose from the hearts and souls and sinews of the 
American people. They faced reality, they ap- 
praised reality, and they knew what freedom 
meant. 

The power which this Nation has attained—the 
moral, the political, the economic, and the military 
power—has brought to us the responsibility, and 
with it the opportunity, for leadership in the com- 
munity of nations. In our own best interest, and 
in the name of peace and humanity, this Nation 
cannot, must not, and will not shirk that respon- 


sibility. 


The United Nations have not yet produced such 
a comfortable dwelling-place. But we have 
achieved a very practical expression of a common 
purpose on the part of four great nations, who 
are now united to wage this war, that they will 
embark together after the war on a greater and 
more difficult enterprise—that of waging peace. 
We will embark on it with all the peace-loving 
nations of the world—large and small. 

Our objective, as I stated 10 days ago, is to 
complete the organization of the United Nations 
without delay and before hostilities actually cease. 

Peace, like war, can succeed only where there 
is a will to enforce it, and where there is available 
power to enforce it. 

The Council of the United Nations must have 
the power to act quickly and decisively to keep 
the peace by force, if necessary. A policeman 
would not be a very effective policeman if, when 
he saw a felon break into a house, he had to go 
to the town hall and call a town meeting to issue 
a warrant before the felon could be arrested. 


It is clear that, if the world organization is 
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to have any reality at all, our representative must 
be endowed in advance by the people themselves, 
by constitutional means through their representa- 
tives in the Congress, with authority to act. 

If we do not catch the international felon when 
we have our hands on him, if we let him get away 
with his loot because the town council has not 
passed an ordinance authorizing his arrest, then 
we are not doing our share to prevent another 
world war. The people of the Nation want their 
Government to act, and not merely to talk, when- 
ever and wherever there is a threat to world 
peace. 

We cannot attain our great objectives by our- 
selves. Never again, after cooperating with other 
nations in a world war to save our way of life, 
can we wash our hands of maintaining the peace 
for which we fought. 

The Dumbarton Oaks conference did not spring 
up overnight. It was called by Secretary Hull 
and me after years of thought, discussion, prepara- 
tion, and consultation with our Allies. Our State 
Department did a splendid job in preparing for 
the conference and leading it to a successful ter- 
mination. It was another chapter in the long 
process of cooperation with other peace-loving 
nations—beginning with the Atlantic Charter con- 
ference, and continuing through conferences at 
Casablanca, Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, Quebec, and 
Washington. 

The peace structure which we are building must 
depend on foundations that go deep into the soil 
of men’s faith and men’s hearts—otherwise it is 
worthless. Only the unflagging will of men can 
preserve it. 

No President of the United States can make the 
American contribution to preserve the peace with- 
out the constant, alert, and conscious collaboration 
of the American people. 

Only the determination of the people to use the 
machinery gives worth to the machinery. 


The very fact that we are now at work on the 
organization of the peace proves that the great 
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nations are committed to trust in each other. Put 
this proposition any way you will, it is bound to 
come out the same way; we either work with the 
other great nations, or we might some day have 
to fight them. 

The kind of world order which we the peace- 
loving nations must achieve must depend essen- 
tially on friendly human relations, on acquaint- 
ance, on tolerance, on unassailable sincerity and 
good-will and good faith. We have achieved that 
relationship to a remarkable degree in our dealings 
with our Allies in this war—as the events of the 
war have proved. 

It is a new thing in human history for Allies to 
work together, as we have done—so closely, so 
harmoniously and effectively in the fighting of a 
war, and—at the same time—in the building of the 
peace. 

If we fail to maintain that relationship in the 
peace—if we fail to expand it and strengthen it— 
then there will be no lasting peace. 

As for Germany, that tragic nation which has 
sown the wind and is now reaping the whirlwind, 
we and our Allies are entirely agreed that we shall 
not bargain with the Nazi conspirators, or leave 
them a shred of control—open or secret—of the in- 
struments of government. 

We shall not leave them a single element of 
military power—or of potential military power. 

But I should be false to the very foundations of 
my religious and political convictions, if I should 
ever relinquish the hope—and even the faith—that 
in all peoples, without exception, there live some 
instinct for truth, some attraction toward justice, 
and some passion for peace—buried as they may be 
in the German case under a brutal regime. 

We bring no charge against the German race, 
as such, for we cannot believe that God has eter- 
nally condemned any race of humanity. For we 
know in our own land how many good men and 
women of German ancestry have proved loyal, 
freedom-loving, peace-loving citizens. 

There is going to be stern punishment for all 
those in Germany directly responsible for this 
agony of mankind. , 
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The German people are not going to be en- 
slaved—because the United Nations do not traf- 
fic in human slavery. But it will be necessary for 
them to earn their way back into the fellowship 
of peace-loving and law-abiding nations. And, 
in their climb up that steep road, we shall cer- 
tainly see to it that they are not encumbered by 
having to carry guns. They will be relieved of 


that burden—we hope, forever. 


I speak to the present generation of Americans 
with reverent participation in its sorrows and in 
its hopes. No generation has undergone a greater 
test, or has met that test with greater heroism and 
greater wisdom, and no generation has had a more 
exalted mission. 

For this generation must act not only for itself, 
but as a trustee for all those who fell in the last 
war—a part of their mission unfulfilled. 

It must act also for all who have paid the su- 
preme price in this war—lest their mission, too, 
be betrayed. 

And finally it must act for the generations to 
come—which must be granted a heritage of peace. 

I do not exaggerate that mission. We are not 
fighting for, and we shall not achieve, Utopia. 
Indeed, in our own land, the work to be done is 
never finished. We have yet to realize the full 
and equal enjoyment of our freedom. So, in em- 
barking on the building of a world fellowship, we 
have set ourselves to a long and arduous task, 
which will challenge our patience, our intelligence, 
our imagination, as well as our faith. 

That task requires the judgment of a seasoned 
and a mature people. And this the American 
people have become. We shall not again be 
thwarted in our will to live as a mature nation, 
confronting limitless horizons. We shall bear our 
full responsibility, exercise our full influence, and 
bring our full help and encouragement to all who 
aspire to peace and freedom. 

We now are, and we shall continue to be, strong 
brothers in the family of mankind—the family of 
the children of God. 
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Informal Discussions on Peace Organization 


ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


[Released to the press October 16] 


Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins in his capacity as chair- 
man of Americans United for World Organiza- 
tion has inquired of the Department of State 
whether it could have members of its staff avail- 
able for an off-the-record discussion by members 
of organizations interested in world security. Dr. 
Hopkins said he would be happy to invite these 
organization representatives to such a meeting 
with the understanding that they came for in- 
formation and guidance without commitments. 

The Under Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, 
replied to Dr. Hopkins that he would be delighted 
to meet with representatives of the interested or- 
ganizations and members of the American Group 
participating ‘in the Washington Conversations 
at Dumbarton Oaks for the above-suggested off- 
the-record discussion relating to the proposals for 
an international organization to maintain peace 
and security. 

A tentative list of the representatives of the 
organizations attending this meeting at the invita- 
tion of Americans United and the Commission 
To Study the Organization of Peace appears be- 
low. The meeting was held at the Department on 
October 16, at 2:30 p.m. 


American Bar Association, Mr. William L. Ransom 

American Bankers Association, Mr. Leonard P. Ayres 

American Federation of Labor, Mr. Robert Watt 

American Association of University Women, Dr. Helen 
Dwight Reid 

American Legion, Mr. Ray Murphy 

American Legion Auxiliary, Mrs. Charles Gilbert 

American Council on Education, Dr. George Zook 

American Library Association, Mr. Harry M. Lydenberg, 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish, Miss Clara W. Herbert 

American Jewish Committee, Mr. Max Gottschalk 

American Association of Advertising Agencies, Mr. Emmett 
Dougherty 

American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Dr. 
Ernest Minor Patterson 

American Peace Society, Mr. Phillip Marshall Brown 

American Friends Service Committee, Mr. Clarence BE. 
Pickett 


American Unitarian Association, Rev. A. Powell Davies 

Americans United, Dr. Hopkins, Mr. Ulric Bell, Mrs. 
George Bell, Mrs. C. Reinold Noyes; Mr. Hugh Moore, 
Mr. J. A. Migel, Mr. Edward T. Clark 

American Veterans Committee, Mr. William Best 


American Society of International Law, Mr. Pitman B. 
Potter 

Brookings Institution, Dr. Cleona Lewis 

Common Council on American Unity, Miss Elizabeth East- 
man 

Catholic Association for International Peace, Rev. Edward 
A. Conway 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Mr. George 
A. Finch, Mr. Frank L. Warren (as representative of 
Thomas J. Watson) 

Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Mrs. Quincy 
Wright 

Church Peace Union, Mr. Richard M. Fagley 

Citizens Conference on International Economic Union, 
Mr. Louis H. Pink, Mr. Otto Mallery 

Commission To Study the Organization of Peace, Dr. Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson 


Congress of Industrial Organizations, Mr. James Carey. 


Commission To Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, Mr. Walter W. Van Kirk 

Congregational Churches, Mr. Vernon H. Halloway 

Council for Democracy, Mr. Robert Norton 

Cleveland Council on World Affairs, Dean Wilbur W. 
White 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. William A. 
Becker 

Disabled War Veterans, Mr. Millard W. Rice, Mr. Milton 
Cohn 

East and West Association, Miss Trace Yaukey 

American Farm Bureau Federation, Mr. W. R. Ogg 

Foreign Missions Conference of North America, Dr. 
Emory Ross 

Foreign Policy Association, Mr. Blair Bolles, Mr. William 
Lancaster 

Federal Union, Mr. John Howard Ford 

Food for Freedom, Mr. Harold Weston 

Friends Peace Committee, Mrs. Esther Holmes Jones 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Bryce Clagett 

General Assembly of Presbyterian Church, Dr. William 
Barrow Pugh 

Institute for International Education, Mr. A. Randle El- 
liott 

Institute of Pacific Relations, Dr. William Johnstone 

Junior Leagues of America, Mrs. Ralph J. Jones 

Kiwanis International, Mr. Martin T. Wiegand 

League of Nations Association, Mr. Clark M. Hichelberger 

League for Fair Play, Mr. Robert Norton 

Lions International, Mr. Clifford D. Pierce 

Lawyers Guild, Mr. Martin Popper 

Methodist Church—Women’s Division, Miss Dorothy Mc- 
Connell 

Military Order of the Purple Heart, Mr, Frank Haley 

National Association for Advancement of Colored People, 
Dr. W. E. DuBois 
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National Council of Catholic Women, Miss Catherine 
Schaefer 

National Peace Conference, Miss Jane Evans 

National Council of Negro Women, Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune 

National Council of Jewish Women, Miss Helen Raebeck 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, Right Rev. Mgr. 
John A. Ryan 

National Association of Manufacturers, Mr, Patrick Mc- 
Mahon .Mann ; 

National League of Women Voters, Miss Anna Lord 
Strauss 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Miss Josephine Schain 

National Foreign Trade Council, Mr. B. V. Fountain 

National Grange, Mr. A. S. Goss 

National Small Business Men’s Association, Mr. De Witt 
Emery 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, Mrs. A. W. 
Gotschall or Mr. William Ryan 

National Parent and Teachers Association, Mrs. William 
A. Hastings 

National Education Association, Mr. Willard E. Givens 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Mr. John H. 
Davis 

National Council of Protestant Episcopal Churches, Right 
Rev. Angus Dunn 

Northern Baptist Convention, Dr. C. M. Gallup 

Non-Partisan Council To Win the Peace, Mr. Wheelright 

Rotary International, Mr. Luther Hodges 

Railroad Brotherhoods of America, Mr. Martin H. Miller 

Southern Council on International Relations, Mr. Eugene 
Pfaff 

Southern Baptist Convention, Rev. J. M. Dawson 

Synagogue Council of America, Rabbi Aaron Opher 

Twentieth Century Fund, Mr. Evans Clark 

Town Hall, Inc., Mrs. Marion 8. Carter 

United States Student Assembly, Miss Margot Hass 

United States Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Joyce O'Hara 

United States Conference of Mayors, Col. Paul V. Betters 

United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Douglas 
H. Timmerman 

Urban League, Mr. Lester Grange 

Union for Democratic Action, Mr. Cesar Searchinger - 

Universities Committee of Post-War Problems, Mr. Arthur 
O. Lovejoy 

United Christian Council on Democracy, Mr. Richard 
Morford 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Paul C. Wolman 

Western Policy Association, Mrs. Helen Hill Miller 

Women’s Action Committee, Mrs. Dana Backus, Mrs. Lil- 
lian T. Mowrer 

World Peace Foundation, Mr. Leland M. Goodrich 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, Mrs. Burnett Mahon 

World Government As@eciation, Mrs. Stanley P. Woodard 

War Activities Committee of the Motion Picture Industry, 
Mr. Francis S. Harmon 

World Federalists, Mr. Thomas Griessemer 

Young Men’s Christian Association, Mr. J. Leslie Putnam 

Young Women’s Christian Association, Mrs. James Irwin 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association, Mrs. Walter Mack 
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REMARKS BY ERNEST MARTIN HOPKINS ! 
[Release to the press October 16] 


I think I can say on behalf of everyone here 
that we welcome this exceptional opportunity to 
learn the true inwardness of the proceedings 
which have been going on at Dumbarton Oaks for 
some weeks. I know of no more representative 
way than is here offered for conveying the facts 
concerning this most momentous endeavor—one 
in which not only Americans but the people of 
all the world have a vital stake. We so greatly 
value the privilege here offered, Mr. Under Sec- 
retary, that we venture to hope there will be even 
more opportunities like ‘this for bringing our 
people closer to our Government. 

To you who have responded to the invitation to 
gather here let me say a few words about what led 
us to venture to call you together in this manner. 

Without presuming to enter upon the domain 
of any other national group we, nevertheless, felt 
that the implications of our title would be justi- 
fied if we could bring about a representative meet- 
ing like this for the purpose, first of all, of estab- 
lishing the facts. We explored the matter with 
the State Department. When we found Mr. Stet- 
tinius to be willing to have such a meeting at the 
State Department with distinguished partici- 
pants of the Dumbarton Oaks conversations in 
association with him, I joined with my colleagues 
and with the Commission To Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace in inviting you to assemble here. I 
am grateful to you for your presence. The num- 
ber is indicative of the very deep concern you 
feel. 

But let me say again that I am most impressed 
by your very evident determination along with 
the rest of us to do all that we can for the estab- 
lishment of peace—peace in our time and for our 
sons and grandsons and on through successive 
generations. I have seen too many young men 
go out to die in two wars to be willing to take the 
slightest risk that such a disaster shall ever again 
recur. I know that you, too, feel with the same 
fervor that we must build quickly a peace agency 
that will have not only the strength of arms but 
the strength of democracy. 


’ Delivered at the meeting in the Department of State of 
representatives of Americans United for World Organi- 
zation and the Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace. Mr. Hopkins is national chairman of Americans 
United for World Organization. 
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REMARKS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press October 16] 


Secretary Hull had hoped that it would be 
possible for him to be here this afternoon and 
to meet with you ladies and gentlemen. How- 
ever, he has had a little trouble with his throat 
and cannot be with us, and I am pinch-hitting for 
him. 

On his behalf and on my own, I am happy to 
welcome to the Department of State the repre- 
sentatives of so many important American or- 
ganizations and such a distinguished group of 
leaders of national thought. I wish to congratu- 
late you, President Hopkins, and all who have 
worked with you, on the group that has been as- 
sembled here by “Americans United” and the 
“Commission To Study the Organization: of 
Peace”. 

As President Hopkins has said, we are met to 
discuss fully and frankly the proposals for an 
international organization to maintain peace and 
security recently formulated at Dumbarton Oaks. 
My colleagues, who participated in the conversa- 
tions, and I shall endeavor to explain the pro- 
posals to you in detail and to answer your ques- 
tions about them. 

The proposals which were agreed upon at Dum- 
barton Oaks are a synthesis and development of 
the views brought to the conversations by each 
of the participating Delegations. These pro- 
posals contain most of the essential framework 
of an international organization capable of main- 
taining peace and security, of advancing economic 
and social cooperation, and of promoting the con- 
ditions essential to peace and security. 

The wide area of agreement achieved between 
the representatives of the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union, the Republic of China, and the 
United States is evidence of the broad harmony 
of purpose and intention which unites the four 
principal United Nations. This common deter- 
mination is of vital importance for every step that 
must yet be taken to complete the task. 

It cannot too often be emphasized that the pres- 
ent proposals are tentative, and as yet incomplete. 
They are the recommendations of technical ex- 
perts to their governments, which are now con- 
sidering them. Much work remains to be done 
before the international organization can take 
definitive form and become a living reality. 


The four signatories of the Moscow Declara- 
tion of October 30, 1943 are in full agreement that 
the task of building an effective system of inter- 
national peace and security is a joint responsi- 
bility of all peace-loving nations, large and small, 
The Dumbarton Oaks conversations were a first 
step in giving effect to that joint responsibility. 

There will be no international organization un- 
less and until the peace-loving nations of the world, 
now joined together in the prosecution of the war, 
agree among themselves upon what that organiza- 
tion should be. This will be done at a general con- 
ference of United Nations at which the charter for 
the proposed organization will be drafted. After 
that, the charter must be accepted and ratified by 
the governments concerned, in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

Throughout this process there is need for wide, 
intelligent, and maturing consideration of the pro- 
posals on the part of the American people and of 
all other peace-loving peoples. Only as there de- 
velops in this country a substantial and informed 
body of public opinion can the Government go for- 
ward successfully in the task of participation in 
the further steps needed for the establishment of 
an international organization. Only against the 
background of such a body of public opinion can 
the organization itself, once established, function 
effectively, for no institution, however perfect, can 
live and fulfil its purposes unless it is continuously 
animated and supported by strong public will and 


* determination. 


I devoutly hope that in the work which lies 
ahead we shall have the same cooperation and 


‘support from the organizations represented here 


which they gave so generously during the many 
months of planning and consultation which pre- 
ceded the conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. I 
hope, too, that the discussions within this Nation 
will continue’ with the same single-minded devo- 
tion to the national interest in peace and security, 
above regard for political or other affiliations, 
which has characterized all previous discussions. 
In this spirit, those who are charged with the 
official duty of carrying forward the work begun 
at Dumbarton Oaks invite critical and candid 
scrutiny of the present proposals. Cognizant as 
they are of the important problems that must yet 
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be solved, they will welcome every constructive 
suggestion for the solution of those problems. I 
am confident, President Hopkins, that the able 
group of representatives whom you have brought 
here today will seek to foster discussion of these 
proposals in the same spirit. I think it is par- 
ticularly fortunate, therefore, that we have this 
opportunity to consider the proposals together. 

I should like to begin the discussions this after- 
noon by calling upon Dr. Pasvolsky to review in 
some detail the proposals agreed upon at Dum- 
barton Oaks. Later I shall call on Judge Hack- 
worth to discuss that part of the proposals relat- 
ing to the International Court of Justice. Then 
the meeting will be thrown open for questions 
which my associates and I shall do our best to 
answer. 


REMARKS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE AT THE CLOSING OF THE MEETING 
{Released to the press October 16] 

It is my earnest hope that this is but the first 
of many such discussions. I am confident that 
each of us shares fully the deep conviction that the 
great sacrifices of this war must bring not only 
victory over the aggressor nations and the liber- 
ation of the peoples whom they have oppressed, 
but something beyond and enduring—the hope 
and the prospect of a world in which mankind 
can live at peace and with a greater measure of 
well-being, free from the specter of insecurity. 
This is the hope which lies nearest the hearts of 
peace-loving peoples everywhere. Ours is the 
grave responsibility to assure that this hope is ful- 


filled. 


Participation of United States 
In Surrender Terms 
For Rumania 


[Released to the press October 19] 

On October 19 the Department of State issued 
the following statement in reply to requests for 
comment on Governor Dewey’s remarks regarding 
the surrender terms for Rumania. 
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Governor Dewey’s statement leaves out the fol- 
lowing facts: 


The terms of surrender for Rumania were in 
the form of an armistice agreement in which 
this Government participated at all stages. Pre- 
cisely because it was a military document and not 
a peace settlement it was presented by Marshal 
Malinovski, the theater commander, duly author- 
ized by the Governments of the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom. This 
action by Marshal Malinovski followed directly 
the pattern of General Eisenhower in signing the 
armistice with Italy on behalf of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the U.S.S.R. With 
regard to the terms themselves, Secretary Hull on 
September 20, 1944 pointed out in a statement to 
the press that the question of the final disposition 
of Transylvania would depend upon confirmation 
at the time of the general peace settlement. The 
settlement with regard to Bessarabia merely re- 
stores the frontier between the two states as estab- 
lished by the Soviet-Rumanian agreement of June 
8, 1940. 


Secretary Hull made it clear to correspondents 
that this Government participated at all stages in 
the discussions leading to the armistice agreement 
with Rumania, when, in a press statement on 
September 20, 1944, he pointed out that this Gov- 
ernment had participated in the discussions leading 
to the surrender terms, and he stated specifically 
that this Government had been kept fully advised 
of the terms regarding Transylvania. 


When the Secretary of State at his press and 
radio news conference on September 13 announced 
that the Rumanian armistice had been agreed to 
and indicated that he had not received its con- 
tents, he, of course, referred to the final official 
text, the provisions of which had been agreed to 
by this Government’s representative on the basis 
of his specific instructions from this Government 
and the discussions in which the Department had 
participated. The definitive text was received 
later the same day and immediately released to 
the press.? 


Secretary Hull’s statement referred to in this release 
was made to correspondents at the Department. 
? BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1944, p. 289. 
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Landing of American Forces in the Philippines 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[ Released to the press by the White House October 20] 

This morning American troops landed on the 
island of Leyte in the Philippines. The invasion 
forces, under the command of General Douglas 
MacArthur, are supported by the greatest con- 
centration of naval and air power ever massed in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

We have landed in the Philippines to redeem the 
pledge we made over two years ago when the last 
American troops surrendered on Corregidor after 
5 months and 28 days of bitter resistance against 
overwhelming enemy strength. 

We promised to return; we have returned. 

In my last message to General Wainwright, sent 
on the fifth of May 1942 just before he was cap- 
tured, I told him that the gallant struggle of his 
comrades had inspired every soldier, sailor, and 
marine and al] the workers in our shipyards and 
munitions plants. I said that he and his devoted 
followers had become the living symbol of our war 
aims and the guaranty of our victory. 

That was true in 1942. It is still true in 1944. 

We have never forgotten the courage of our 
men at Bataan and Corregidor. Their example 
inspired every American in the stern days of 
Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Salerno, and Normandy. 
And in every campaign—on battle-front or home 
front—we remember those men, and their memory 
spurs us to greater effort. 

Nowhere has the desire to avenge their comrades 
been stronger than among the forces of the South- 
west Pacific. Leyte is another rung in the long 
ladder General MacArthur’s men have been climb- 
ing for two years. 

Starting on the underside of New Guinea in the 
autumn of 1942 when Australia herself was in 
danger, pushing over the Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains, burning and blasting the Japanese out of 
Buna and Gona, digging them out of Wewak, 
starving them at Hollandia—the advance has been 
a slow, tough struggle by our jungle fighters. 

Now they have reached Leyte. 

In the six years before war broke out, the Philip- 
pine Government, acting in harmonious accord 
with the United States, made great strides toward 


complete establishment of her sovereignty. The 
United States promised to help build a new nation 
in the Pacific, a nation whose ideals, like our own, 
were liberty and equality and the democratic way 
of life—a nation which in a very short time would 
join the friendly family of nations on equal terms, 

We were keeping that promise. When war came 
and our work was wrecked, we pledged to the 
people of the Philippines that their freedom would 
be redeemed and that their independence would 
be established and protected. We are fulfilling 
that pledge now. When we have finished the job 
of driving the Japs from the Islands, the Philip- 
pines will be a free and independent republic. 

There never was a doubt that the people of the 
Philippines were worthy of their independence. 
There will never be a doubt. 

The Filipinos have defended their homeland 
with fortitude and gallantry. We confidently ex- 
pect to see them liberate it with courage and 
audacity. 

Under the leadership of President Manuel 
Quezon, whose death came on the eve of his coun- 
try’s liberation, and now under the leadership of 
their President, Sergio Osmefia, the Filipinos 
have carried on, and are carrying on, with gal- 
lantry—even in midst of the enemy. 

We are glad to be back in the Philippines but we 
do not intend to stop there. 

Leyte is only a waystation on the road to Japan. 
It is 700 miles from Formosa. It is 850 miles from 
China. We are astride the life-line of the war- 
lords’ empire; we are severing that life-line. Our 
bombers, our ships, and our submarines are cut- 
ting off the ill-gotten conquests from the home- 
land. From our new base we shall quicken the 
assault. Our attacks of the last week have been 
destructive and decisive, but now we shall strike 
even more devastating blows at Japan. 

We have learned our lesson about Japan. We 
trusted her and treated her with the decency due 
a civilized neighbor. We were foully betrayed. 
The price of the lesson was high. 

Now we are going to teach Japan her lesson. 
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We have the will and the power to teach her the 
cost of treachery and deceit, and the cost of steal- 
ing from her neighbors. With our steadfast 
Allies, we shall teach this lesson so that Japan will 
never forget it. 

We shall free the enslaved peoples. We shall 
restore stolen lands and looted wealth to their 
rightful owners. We shall strangle the Black 
Dragon of Japanese militarism forever. 


MESSAGES OF THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 20] 


The President to General MacArthur 


The whole American nation today exults at the 
news that the gallant men under your command 
have landed on Philippine soil. I know well what 
this means to you. I know what it cost you to 
obey my order that you leave Corregidor in Feb- 
ruary 1942 and proceed to Australia. Since then 
you have planned and worked and fought with 
whole-souled devotion for the day when you would 
return with powerful forces to the Philippine 
Islands. That day has come. You have the na- 
tion’s gratitude and the nation’s prayers for suc- 
cess as you and your men fight your way back to 
Bataan. 


The President to Admiral Nimitz and 
Admiral Halsey 


The country has followed with pride the mag- 
nificent sweep of your Fleet into enemy waters. 
In addition to the gallant fighting of your flyers, 
we appreciate the endurance and superb seaman- 
ship of your forces. Your fine cooperation with 
General MacArthur furnishes another example of 
teamwork and the effective and intelligent use of 
all weapons. 


The President to President Osméiia 


Please deliver the following message to the 
Philippine people from me: 


“The suffering, humiliation and mental torture 
that you have endured since the barbarous, unpro- 
voked and treacherous attack upon the Philippines 
nearly three long years ago have aroused in the 
hearts of the American people a righteous anger, 
a stern determination to punish the guilty, and a 
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fixed resolve to restore peace and order and de- 
cency to an outraged world. 

“Until we were attacked at Pearl Harbor we 
had done our utmost to live as friendly self- 
respecting neighbors of the Japanese in the 
Pacific. 

“For half a century, in spite of signs of a de- 
cadent and militaristic Japanese leadership, we 
studiously avoided any acts that might provoke 
distrust or alarm. Our decency was mistaken for 
weakness. 

“Our plans for the dignity and freedom of the 
people of the Philippines have been ruthlessly— 
but only temporarily—brushed aside by Japanese 
acts of exploitation and enslavement. When the 
Japanese invaders have been driven out, the 
Philippines will take their place as a free and 
independent member of the family of nations. 

“On this occasion of the return of General Mac- 
Arthur to Philippine soil with our airmen, our 
soldiers and our sailors, we renew our pledge. 
We and our Philippine brothers in arms—with 


the help of Almighty God—will drive out the in- 


vader; we will destroy his power to wage war 
again, and we will restore a world of dignity and 
freedom—a world of confidence and honesty and 
peace.” 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press October 20] 

The landing of American forces on the strategic 
island of Leyte in the Philippines not only ful- 
fils General MacArthur’s promise that he would 
return to the Islands, but it also marks an im- 
portant step toward the realization of the Presi- 
dent’s pledge given to the Filipino people on 
December 28, 1941.1. On that occasion the Presi- 
dent said: “I give to the people of the Philip- 
pines my solemn pledge that their freedom will 
be redeemed and their independence established 
and protected.” The landing on Leyte is an in- 
spiring example of the resourcefulness, determina- 
tion, and courage of the American armed forces. 
It represents magnificent qualities of leadership 
and exemplifies the fighting spirit of our officers 
and men—a guaranty of complete triumph over 
our enemy in the Pacific. 


* BuLterin of Jan. 3, 1942, p. 5. 
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The Individual and International Affairs 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY SHAW! 


[Released to the press October 21] 

The older alumni of any university are an in- 
evitable and oftentimes an irritating source of ad- 
vice. You have greatly honored me today by 
making me an alumnus of Bucknell University, 
and as unhappily I cannot count myself among 
the younger alumni you must bear the conse- 
quences of your generous action and listen to a 
talk which has a very definite purpose, and a talk 
with a purpose cannot altogether escape the ele- 
ment of advice. 

I want to urge you to interest yourselves and in- 
terest yourselves actively and positively in the con- 
duct of the foreign affairs of the United States. 
That in a word is the purpose of my remarks this 
morning. Now in trying to carry out this purpose 
please do not expect me to reveal to you the in- 
wardness of some problem of our foreign relations 
now in the headlines. I am going to begin far 
more realistically—perhaps, you will feel, far 
more prosaically. I am going to begin with you, 
with you as the individuals your lives so far and 
your formal education have helped you to become. 


Just how ready are you to play a part in the. 


carrying on of the foreign relations of the United 
States? Perhaps you are thinking of making of 
that participation your career and your. profes- 
sion, but perhaps your participation is destined to 
be that of the alert and informed citizen. The kind 
of participation matters little when it comes to 
the first and the foremost prerequisite I am going 
to emphasize. In interviewing prospective candi- 
dates for the Foreign Service recently out of col- 
lege we ask them a couple of questions which often 
throw them into quite a bit of confusion. The 
first is: “Do you think people like you and do you 
like people; are you reasonably popular?” Of 
course most of us, while we do not proclaim the 
fact too loudly, consider ourselves quite reasonably 
popular, and within limits we are of course right, 
so that the answer that we usually get to that ques- 
tion is a more or less embarrassed “yes”. But then 
comes the second question, and that is the real ques- 
tion: “How popular are you among people whose 





* Delivered at the commencement exercises of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Oct. 21, 1944, 


economic background, race, or religion is alto- 
gether different from your own?” That question 
usually starts a very interesting and a very reveal- 
ing conversation, and without going into details I 
may say that it is discouragingly seldom that we 
find someone whose practice of democracy is so 
genuine and whose basic preparation for the For. 
eign Service is so adequate that that person can 
truthfully say that he understands and likes all 
kinds of people and that all kinds of people under- 
stand and like him. If you analyze through that 
second question and its implications I do not be- 
lieve you will have any difficulty in grasping why 
it is a very practical question to address to candi- 
dates for the Foreign Service. If at home you dis- 
like people because they have fewer dollars than 
you have and therefore live in a different kind of 
house or on the other side of the tracks, or because 
the color of their skin is not the same as yours, or 
the terms in which they describe their relationship 
to God are not as your terms—if you dislike these 
people for any such reasons or even if these differ- 
ences arouse in you any emotions other than a 
genuine desire to understand and to appreciate, if 
that really is your attitude at home, what chance is 
there that when you are called upon as an officer of 
the United States Government to understand and 
work abroad for your country with foreign gov- 
ernments and with foreign peoples your attitude 
will in any degree change for the better? Your 
college education should of course have taught you 
to appreciate differences and to understand the 
factors which have led to them, should have 
aroused your intellectual curiosity and stirred you 
deeply with a desire to study and know these dif- 
ferences at first hand, should have enabled you to 
achieve those essentially philosophical concepts 
without which democracy has little or no meaning. 
That is one thing the privilege of a college educa- 
tion should have done for you, but there is some- 
thing more and something which is fully as im- 
portant if you are to take an effective part in the 
conduct of the foreign relations of this country at 
this time. When I graduated from college in 1915 
we were naive enough to believe in a stable world 
inevitably improving by the mere elapse of time 
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and through the application of rules which we 
genially took for granted that we understood. 
That is not the world of today, not the world in 
which you are to take the leading part. That 
world is essentially a revolutionary world, a world 
which may get better or may get worse depending 
upon the quality of the thought and the moral and 
the intellectual courage which you bring to its 
problems. I do not for a moment mean that you 
should ignore the past, that you should ignore the 
great underlying lessons of history or the tradi- 
tions of thought. On the contrary your education 
is a defective education, a caricature of an educa- 
tion, unless you have a clear and a thorough grasp 
of those lessons and of those traditions. But I 
do mean that your education should also have 
endowed you with that quality of intellectual flex- 
ibility which will enable you to understand new 
illustrations of those lessons and new forms in 
which those traditions may manifest themselves. 
The future leaders of Europe, for instance, many 
of whom have participated in the underground, 
will not be as the leaders of pre-war Europe. Be- 
cause of the soul-searing experiences they have 
suffered they will have gained a renewed insight 
into the meaning of brotherhood and a new appre- 
ciation of what is essential in life and of what is of 
second- or even third-rate importance. We must 
not meet their efforts to apply that which the bit- 
terness and the heroism of these experiences have 
taught them by an overly rigid adherence to forms 
useful indeed in the past but subject to restatement 
and modification in the light of new conditions. 
The tradition of American radicalism is one of the 
most authentic of our traditions, and the names of 
such radicals as Jefferson and Lincoln are names 
which we revere. We were born of a revolution 
and we should be the last to fail to understand a 
revolution. 

Some of you I hope will go into foreign affairs as 
a profession and become Foreign Service officers 
or officers of the Department of State. But for 
most of you your part in the conduct of foreign 
affairs will be less direct, although none the less 
real. “Less direct, but none the less real”—those 
words will perhaps puzzle you. Here is what I 
mean. 

Our place in the world as a great power depends 
not only upon our material resources and the im- 
pressive utilization which we make of them, nor 
upon our military strength, but also—and person- 
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ally I think primarily—upon our standing for a 
great idea and upon the consistency and the effec- 
tiveness of our practice of that great idea. I am 
of course referring to the fundamental beliefs 
which are at the very heart of our American life, 
the conviction of the worth of each and every indi- 
vidual human being, regardless entirely of eco- 
nomic status or of race or creed, of the rights with 
which that human being is endowed, and of our 
unrelenting efforts to fashion a government, an 
economic system, and a society in which that con- 
viction may constantly be translated into an ever 
larger measure of reality. That of course in es- 
sence is what we mean by democracy, and its effec- 
tive formulation and practice constitute an essen- 
tial element—indeed the most essential element— 
in determining our influence and our significance 
in the world. You, therefore, who are going to 
take part in efforts to combat racial discrimina- 
tion in any one of its many menacing forms or to 
abolish the scandal of the slum or to assure a wider 
distribution of medical services—you will not only 
be helping to solve some vital domestic problem. 
Because you will be helping to translate more per- 
fectly into reality our democratic ideal, you will 
also be contributing to the power and to the sig- 
nificance of the United States abroad; to a most 
important degree, you will be participating in the 
conduct of our foreign relations, 

But that is not the only way in which you can 
achieve that participation. Our foreign policy 
and the hundreds of acts and the thousands of 
words which are its manifestation are not the 
product of the thinking of some isolated, esoteric 
group of individuals housed in some mysterious 
building in Washington. Constantly impinging 
upon these individuals and shaping their thoughts 
and their words and acts are opinions and counter- 
opinions of all sorts emanating from Congress, 
from the press, and from the public, whether ex- 
pressed by groups or by individuals. Public criti- 
cism of officials is the surest criterion of the 
existence of genuine democratic government, and 
the part which that criticism, particularly if it is 
informed criticism, must play in the formulation 
of our foreign policy and in its execution is of the 
highest importance. Since those of us who are 
professionally concerned with foreign affairs nec- 
essarily have access to sources of information not 
available to the general public it is our obligation 
to make available to that public as large a part 
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of that information as is compatible with the obvi- 
ous practical conditions under which international 
relations must be carried on. But do not forget 
that it is no less your obligation, particularly as 
educated members of the public, to distinguish be- 
tween fact and fancy, between fact and the selfish 
or sinister distortion of fact; to analyze those 
facts; to discuss them; and to make known your 
considered judgments conscientiously and with a 
maximum of effectiveness. 

And finally there is a way of taking an active 
part in international affairs to which you here at 
Bucknell have made an important contribution. 
You have extended the hospitality of your class- 
rooms and of your campus to students from coun- 
tries to the south of us. You have practiced what 
we call cultura] cooperation, and cultural coopera- 
tion I firmly believe is destined to play a most 
significant part in our efforts to bring about that 
better, that happier world in which we hope future 
generations may live. In the past we have often 
seen efforts on the part of one country to impose 
its culture on some other country; that indeed has 
been the characteristic attitude of countries of 
so-called superior culture in their relations with 
countries which have been classified as backward. 
There is nothing new in that sort of relationship. 
It is simply cultural imperialism. In the present 
war and even before its formal outbreak we have 
also seen what has come to be termed “psychologi- 
cal warfare”—an immensely powerful weapon of 
first-rate military significance. Cultural coopera- 
tion, however, has nothing in common with either 
cultural imperialism or psychological warfare. 
There are three fundamental principles which ex- 
plain cultural cooperation. In the first place is the 
conviction that relations between peoples, given 
the progress which transportation and communica- 
tion have made, are even more important than 
relations between governments and that one of the 
most important functions of government is to 
foster those very relations between peoples. Sec- 
ondly is the belief that cultural cooperation must, 
as the very name proclaims, be carried on on a 
sincerely reciprocal basis. There can be no ques- 
tion of imposing or even exclusively of giving 
those things which our history and our culture 
enable us to give to the world. There must of 
course be that giving, but just as certainly there 
must also be receiving; there must be a genuine 
interdependence. And finally if cultural coopera- 
tion is to fulfil its real opportunity there must be 
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even more than an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of differing cultures; there must be, doubtless, 
a slow and often a precarious but none the less a 
real and a growing perception that underneath 
these differing cultures are principles, beliefs, 
emotions fundamentally the same, fundamentally 
unifying, essentially calculated, instead of driving 
us apart, to bring us all together. 


Civil Air Attaché Appointments 


[Released to the press October 20] 


The Department of State announces that the 
following civil air attachés have recently been 
assigned to posts abroad in recognition of the 
growing importance of civil aviation: 

A. Ogden Pierrot will be civil air attaché at 
Lisbon and Madrid. Mr. Pierrot until recently 
was Washington representative for an aircraft 
manufacturing firm. In 1942 he organized the 
office of the United States Commercial Corpora- 
tion at Lisbon, prior to which he was an official 
of the Aircraft Production Division of the War 
Production Board. He also represented a num- 
ber of American aircraft manufacturers in Argen- 
tina from 1934 to 1940 and before that was assist- 
ant commercial attaché at the American Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro for 11 years. 

The civil air attaché at Paris will be Howard B, 
Railey, who for the past six years has been liaison 
consultant for the Civil Aeronautics Board, spe- 
cializing in problems in international aviation. 

Charles M. Howell, Jr., has been designated as 
civil air attaché at Rio de Janeiro. For the past 
year he has been in Brazil, connected with a group 
of American technicians who have been aiding in 
the development of certain Brazilian airlines 
under the auspices of the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration. He was previously associated with an 
aircraft manufacturing firm in Kansas City, and 
was also Assistant Attorney General of the State 
of Missouri. 

The first civil air attaché, assigned to London, 
was designated several monthsago. He is Living- 
ston Satterthwaite, who is likewise assigned to 
several other European countries. 

It is expected that the above-mentioned civil 
air attachés will attend the International Civil 
Aviation Conference to be convened in Chicago 
on November 1, 1944. 
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The Dumbarton Oaks Conversations 


By JAMES FREDERICK GREEN? 


Byer in stone on the west wall of Dumbarton 
Oaks are these prophetic words : “Quod Seve- 
ris Metes—As you sow, so shall you reap”. Within 
a few hundred yards of this wall the representa- 
tives of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union and, more recently, of the 
Republic of China began the arduous task of 
creating an international organization for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
The difficulties of the task were apparent on occa- 
sion during the seven weeks of discussions; its 
successful accomplishment never seemed impos- 
sible. The alternative to the creation of such an 
international organization—a third world war 
within our lifetime—seemed unthinkable to those 
laboring at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Few settings in this continent could have been 
more suited to these preliminary conversations 
than’ that gracious estate, with its fine Georgian 
house, its formal rose gardens and boxwood hedge, 
its rambling paths and pleasant arbors. For 
there, atop an oak-crowned knoll, a pioneer Scots- 
man banished from his homeland more than 200 
years ago sought peace and security from a Eu- 
rope incessantly racked by war. There, in 1801, 
when the world was in turmoil, the present house 
was built in the thriving port of Georgetown. 
The spacious halls and handsome rooms of Dum- 
barton Oaks, where for a time John C. Calhoun 
lived, have almost spanned the life of the Repub- 
lic. They have lent a quiet dignity and a sense 
of history to the labors of twentieth-century 
statesmen who endeavored once again to solve the 
ancient problem of war. — 

The physical arrangements at Dumbarton Oaks 
proved entirely satisfactory for a small interna- 
tional meeting. In an alcove in the central hall, 
facing the front door, was placed a reception and 
information desk. A reference library was near- 
by. The large music room, from which many of 
the furnishings were temporarily removed, served 
as an assembly hall. In this magnificent two-story 
room, Renaissance in character, the European tap- 
estries and cabinets and a bronze Chinese owl 
seemed equally appropriate as the background for 
these historic talks. At the opposite end of the 


house, an English drawing-room of the Adam pe- 
riod was used as a lounge. The paneled library 
on the first floor was occupied by Under Secretary 
Stettinius and his staff. The headquarters of the 
American Delegation were in the former dining- 
room of the house, a handsome square room with 
buff walls, French windows, and a marble-trimmed 
fireplace. The British Delegation occupied, during 
both phases of the Conversations, a large library 
on the second floor of the house and an adjoining 
room which was used as an office by Sir Alexander 
Cadogan. <A suite of rooms on the second floor 
of the east wing was used by the representatives 
of the Soviet Union during the first phase of the 
Conversations and by the Chinese during the sec- 
ond. The diplomats were not alone in their toil, 
for in remote parts of the house scholars pursued 
their studies in the art collections and libraries, 
which, together with the house and grounds, were 
given to Harvard University in 1941 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. Harvard University 
generously lent the estate to the Department for 
the Conversations. 

Informality was the keynote of these prelim- 
inary conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. The 
usual trappings of a conference, attended by large 
delegations and secretaries and hedged in by pro- 
tocol, were strikingly absent. The arrangements 
were simple and informal, designed to facilitate 
frank and rapid exchange of views. When obliged 
to work all day at Dumbarton Oaks the various 
participants, delegates and staff alike, lunched to- 
gether in the vine-covered orangerie or on the ad- 
jacent terrace. While most of the large meetings 
were held in the music room, considerable business 
was also transacted in the rooms of Fellows House, 
a smaller building, about one block away on the 
estate, that is normally used as a residence by 
visiting scholars. More informal talks took place 
in the gardens or on the terrace beside the swim- 
ming pool. 


+Mr. Green, of the Division of International Security 
and Organization, Office of Special Political Affairs, De- 
partment of State, was Documents Officer at the Washing- 
ton Conversations on International Organization, Aug. 21- 
Oct. 7, 1944. 
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Although the lavish entertainment that is 
usually associated with international conferences, 
at least in novels and movies, was notably absent 
during the Conversations, informal social func- 
tions did much to smooth the interchanges of views 
and viewpoints among the several national 
groups. Special efforts were made to give the 
foreign visitors as much insight into American 
life as possible during the period of the Conver- 
sations. On the weekend of August 25-27 the 
British and Soviet delegates visited New York, 
which some of them had never seen before, and 
were entertained at dinner in Rockefeller Center 
by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller and were shown through 
Radio City. They made a journey around 
lower Manhattan and the harbor aboard the yacht 
of Maj. Gen. Homer M. Groninger, USA, Com- 
manding General of the New York Port of 
Embarkation. Some of the delegates subse- 
quently attended theaters, and others attended a 
baseball game or viewed the art collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum. Several weeks later, on 
September 10, the British and Chinese partici- 
pants travelled across the Skyline Drive to Char- 
lottesville, where they were greeted at the 
University of Virginia by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia and the President of the University. After 
brief visits to Monticello, Ashlawn, and Mont- 
pelier, the homes of Jefferson, Monroe, and Mad- 
ison, respectively, they were entertained for supper 
at the Under Secretary’s farm, “The Horseshoe”, 
in Culpeper County. 


Tue AMERICAN PartICIPANTS 


The American Group at Dumbarton Oaks was 
characterized by remarkable resources of political 
and military experience. Among its eleven civil- 
ian members were four who have been Ambas- 
sadors, three who have been Under Secretaries 
of State, one who has twice been Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and three who participated in the 
Paris Peace Conference. The civilian members 
were as follows: Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Under 
Secretary of State and Chairman of the Group; 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, President of Johns Hopkins 
University and Special Adviser to the Secretary 
of State on post-war problems and plans; Dr. 
Benjamin V. Cohen, General Counsel to the Office 
of War Mobilization; James Clement Dunn, 
Director of the Office of European Affairs, De- 
partment of State; Henry P. Fletcher, Special 
Adviser to the Secretary of State; Joseph Clark 
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Grew, formerly Ambassador to Japan and now 
Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Department of State; Green H. Hackworth, Legal 
Adviser, Department of State; Dr. Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State and Ambassador-designate to the Nether- 
lands; Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secretary of 
State; Dr. Leo Pasvolsky, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State and Executive Director of 
the Committee on Post-War Programs; and Edwin 
C. Wilson, Director of the Office of Special 
Political Affairs, Department of State. 

The six military members of the American 
Group included some of the most distinguished 
men in our armed forces, leaders in the post-war 
planning work of the Army and Navy. Among 
them were a former Deputy Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army and a former Commander in 
Chief of the United States Fleet. They included 
the following: Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn, USN, 
Chairman of the General Board of the Navy De- 
partment; Lt. Gen. Stanley D. Embick, USA, 
Chairman of the Inter-American Defense Board 
and Member of the Joint Strategic Survey Com- 
mittee in the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Vice Admiral Russell Willson, USN, Member of 
the Joint Strategic Survey Committee in the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff; Maj. Gen. 
George V. Strong, USA, Member of the Joint 
Post-War Committee in the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; Rear Admiral Harold C. Train, 
USN, Navy Member of the Joint Post-War 
Committee in the United States Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; and Maj. Gen. Muir S. Fairchild, USA, 
Member of the Joint Strategic Survey Committee 
in the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. Three 
of these officers have specialized in international 
conference work: Admiral Hepburn and Admiral 
Train attended the Geneva Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armaments in 1927 and the London Naval 
Conference in 1930, and they, as well as General 
Strong, participated in the Traffic in Arms Con- 
ference, Geneva 1925, the Preparatory Commis- 
sion, Geneva 1926-31, and the Conference on Lim- 
itation of Armaments at Geneva in 1982. 

Michael J. McDermott, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary, served as the friendly and experienced 
Press Officer of the Conversations. G. Hayden 
Raynor, Special Assistant to the Under Secretary, 
assisted the Group and secretariat alike. 

Most of the 17 members of the American Group 
had worked together for many months in the vari- 
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ous committees organized in the Department of 
State to consider post-war problems. All of them 
attended daily study and discussion meetings of 
the Group for two weeks before the opening of the 
Conversations, and later participated in meetings 
that lasted for full days—occasionally from 9:30 
in the morning until midnight. 

Throughout the period of preparation and dur- 
ing the Conversations the American representa- 
tives were assisted by three principal secretaries or 
technical advisers designated from the Depart- 
ment of State: Benjamin Gerig and Durward V. 
Sandifer, Assistant Chiefs of the Division of Inter- 
national Security and Organization, and Charles 
W. Yost, Executive Secretary of the Policy Com- 
mittee. The following officers from the Office of 
Special Political Affairs and from the War and 
Navy Departments served as assistant secretaries: 
Donald C. Blaisdell, Mrs. Esther C. Brunauer, 
Ralph J. Bunche, Col. Paul W. Caraway, USA, 
Capt. John M. Creighton, USN, Clyde Eagleton, 
Dorothy Fosdick, Grayson L. Kirk, Walter M. 
Kotschnig, Col. David Marcus, USA, Marcia 
Maylott, Mrs. Alice McDiarmid, Lt. Col. W. A. 
McRae, AUS, Norman Padelford, Lawrence 
Preuss, Mrs. Pauline R. Preuss, Col. W. F. Rehm, 
USA, and John D. Tomlinson. In addition to 
their services for the American Group, these 
officers became at Dumbarton Oaks the inter- 
national secretariat for the Conversations, keeping 
the records of the various meetings and being 
responsible for the drafting of documents. 

The American Delegation was further aided by 
a General Adviser, Harley A. Notter, Chief of the 
Division of International Security and Organiza- 
tion, and by six Area Advisers: Joseph W. Ballan- 
tine, Deputy Director of the Office of Far Eastern 
Affairs; Charles E. Bohlen, Chief of the Division 
of Eastern European Affairs; John M. Cabot, 
Chief of the Division of Caribbean and Central 
American Affairs; Raymond A. Hare, Division of 
Near Eastern Affairs; John D. Hickerson, Chief of 
the Division of British Commonwealth Affairs; 
and Joseph E. Johnson, Division of American Re- 
publics Analysis and Liaison. 


Tue Bririso REPRESENTATIVES 


The British Delegation at Dumbarton Oaks in- 
cluded men outstanding in the civil service, mili- 
tary affairs, and public life. The Chairman of 
the Group during the first phase, Sir Alexander 
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Cadogan, Permanent Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, is one of Britain’s most expe- 
rienced diplomats. The other members were as 
follows: Col. Denis Capel-Dunn, Military Assist- 
ant Secretary of the War Cabinet ; Gladwyn Jebb, 
Head of the Economic and Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office; Peter Loxley, Private 
Secretary to the Permanent Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; Lieutenant General 
Macready, Chief of the British Army Staff in 
Washington; Sir William Malkin, Legal Adviser 
of the Foreign Office; Admiral Sir Percy Noble, 
Head of the British Naval Delegation in Washing- 
ton; Prof. C. K. Webster, member of the Research 
Department of the Foreign Office and outstanding 
scholar in the field of nineteenth-century diplo- 
matic history; Air Marshal Sir William Welsh, 
Head of the Royal Air Force Delegation in Wash- 
ington. The British advisers and secretaries in- 
cluded Paul Falla, Economic and Reconstruction 
Department of the Foreign Office; P. H. Gore- 
Booth, First Secretary, British Embassy; Maj. 
Gen. M. F. Grove-White; A. R. K. Mackenzie, 
Press Officer; and A. H. Poynton, official of the 
Colonial Office and Private Secretary to the 
Minister of Production. 

After the opening of the second phase of the 
Conversations, the Right Honorable the Earl of 
Halifax, British Ambassador to the United States, 
became Chairman of the Delegation, which was 
reconstituted as follows: Commodore A. W. 
Clarke, British Chief of Staff to the Head of 
the Admiralty Delegation to the Joint Staff Mis- 
sion and Acting Deputy Head of the Admiralty 
Delegation; Gore-Booth; Major General Grove- 
White; Jebb; Lieutenant General Macready; Sir 
George Sansom, Minister and Adviser on Far 
Eastern Affairs, British Embassy, and authority 
on Japanese history and culture; Professor Web- 
ster; and Air Vice-Marshal R. P. Willock, Deputy 
Head of RAF Delegation to the Joint Staff Mis- 
sion. Berkeley Gage served as Secretary. 


Tue Sovier DELeGaTIon 


The Soviet participants at Dumbarton Oaks 
were men of broad and varied experience. Chair- 
man of the Delegation was Ambassador Andrei 
A. Gromyko, Ambassador to the United States 
and Minister to Cuba. The other members of the 
Soviet Group were Grigori G. Dolbin, Foreign 
Office official who accompanied Vice President 
Wallace on his recent trip through the Soviet 
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Union; Prof. Sergei A. Golunsky, Foreign Office 
official and distinguished scholar in the field of 
international relations; Prof. Sergei A. Krylov, 
Professor of International Law, University of 
Moscow; Rear Admiral Konstantin K. Rodionov, 
Chief of the Administrative Division of the Navy 
Commissariat; Maj. Gen. Nikolai V. Slavin, at- 
tached to the Soviet General Staff and liaison 
officer between the Red Army Staff and the Amer- 
ican and British Military Missions; Arkadii A. 
Sobolev, Counselor of the Soviet Embassy in Lon- 
don, with the rank of Minister, and formerly 
Secretary General of the Commissariat of For- 
eign Affairs; and Semen K. Zarapkin, Chief of the 
American Section, Soviet Foreign Office. The 
Soviet advisers and secretaries included Valentin 
M. Berezkhov, Secretary and Translator; Fedor 
T. Orekhov, Press Officer ; and Mikhail M. Yunin, 
Secretary. 


Tue CHINESE PARTICIPANTS 


The Chinese Delegation, which participated in 
the second phase of the Conversations at Dum- 
barton Oaks, was headed by Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, Ambassador to London and one of China’s 
most experienced diplomats. Other delegates 
were: Dr. Wei Tao-ming, Ambassador to the 
United States of America; Dr. Victor Chi-tsai 
Hoo, Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs; and Gen. 
Shang Chen, Chief of the Military Mission to the 
United States. The technical delegates of the 
Chinese Group included the following: Dr. Chang 
Chung-fu, Director of the Department of Ameri- 
can Affairs of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
Dr. Kan Lee, Commercial Counselor, Chinese Em- 
bassy; Liu Chieh, Minister-Counselor, Chinese 
Embassy, and Secretary-General of the Delega- 
tion; Rear Admiral Liu Ten-fu, Naval Attaché 
to Washington; Maj. Gen. P, T. Mow, Deputy 
Director of the Commission on Aeronautical Af- 
fairs and concurrently Director of the Washing- 
ton Office of the Commission on Aeronautical 
Affairs; Poe D. Hsueh-feng, Counselor of the 
Supreme Defense Council; and T. L. Soong, Dele- 
gate to the United Nations Monetary and Finan- 
cial Conference. 

The advisers to the Delegation were Dr. S. H. 
Tow, Dr. C. L. Hsia, Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Dr. James 


Yu, Dr. Liang Yun-li, Chen Hung-chen. Serving , 


as secretaries were Tswen-ling-Tsui, F, Y. Chai, 


C. K. Hsieh, Dr. Mon Sheng Lin. 
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Tue Executive SECRETARIAT 


During both phases of the Conversations, a 
small central secretariat, with the assistance of the 
secretariats of the four groups, provided necessary 
services. Alger Hiss, Special Assistant to the 
Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs, 
served as Executive Secretary in charge of general 
arrangements; Easton Rothwell, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Post-War Programs, 
served as Assistant Executive Secretary. Under 
their direction, Donald B. Eddy, of the Division 
of International Conferences, and Louise White, 
Administrative Assistant in the Office of Special 
Political Affairs, handled most of the physical 
arrangements. 

James Frederick Green, of the Division of In- 
ternational Security and Organization, served as 
Documents Officer with responsibility for the proc- 
essing, safekeeping, and distribution of docu- 
ments. The stenographic staff was located on the 
third floor of Dumbarton Oaks and on the second 
floor of nearby Fellows House. The fact that all 
hectographed documents were processed at Fel- 
lows House required frequent sprinting between 
the two buildings when memoranda were needed 
urgently at Dumbarton Oaks. All documents were 
handled through the Communications Center, a 
somewhat ostentatious name for the Dumbarton 
Oaks kitchen, and were stored for safekeeping in a 
large and secure icebox approximately ten feet 
long, five feet wide, and eight feet high. 

The servants’ entrance of the house was dignified 
by the name of Receiving Room, where incoming 
and outgoing communications were handled. 
Documents and papers were carried between 
buildings on the estate and between Dumbarton 
Oaks and other buildings in Washington by a 
regular courier service maintained by Army and 
Navy officers. 

Lt. Frederick Holdsworth, Jr., USNR, was in 
charge of transportation and courier arrange- 
ments, the Army and Navy having provided sufli- 
cient cars to take care of both the principal par- 
ticipants and the secretariat. 


THE ForMULATION OF PROPOSALS 


The meeting of the representatives of these four 
states at Dumbarton Oaks was a direct result of 
the Moscow Declaration. In the Four Nation Dec- 
laration signed on October 30, 1943, the United 
States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
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China recognized “the necessity of establishing at 
the earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, large and small, 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” Since the Soviet Government is a neu- 
tral in the Pacific war, it proved necessary to 
arrange separate discussions with the Chinese 
Government. The Russians, British, and Amer- 
icans began their work on August 21; the Chinese, 
British, and Americans commenced discussions on 
September 29. 

Completion of the task of drafting an agreed set 
of recommendations within a period of only seven 
weeks, August 21 to October 7, was an extraor- 
dinary achievement. The process of discussion and 
agreement was prolonged not only by the complexi- 
ties of the subject-matter but also by mechanical 
difficulties of translation and communication. 
Each of the foreign governments had to consult 
at intervals with its home government by cable or 
radio messages, and the Russians and Chinese had 
to translate the texts of documents during the 
course of those consultations. 

The Conversations were preceded only by an 
exchange of tentative propdsals. After barely 
sufficient time had been allowed for the British, 
Soviet, and American Governments to study and 
compare the three sets of documents, the first 
phase of the Conversations was inaugurated on 
August 21 in a formal opening session, presided 
over by Secretary Hull and attended by the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, Lord Halifax. It was apparent 
throughout the Conversations that the three gov- 
ernments were genuinely determined to work to- 
gether toward the creation of an effective interna- 
tional organization. The emphasis and tone of 
the three opening addresses were strikingly simi- 
lar—agreement that the present wartime unity 
must be continued in peacetime. 

Immediately after the opening session, the three 
groups announced the appointment of a series of 
subcommittees to expedite their work, including a 
Joint Steering Committee, a Drafting Subcom- 
mittee, a Legal Subcommittee, a Subcommittee on 
General Questions of International Organiza- 
tion, and a Subcommittee on Security. The Joint 
Steering Committee consisted of the chairmen of 
the three groups, together with Mr. Dunn, Mr. 
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Jebb, Mr. Pasvolsky, and Mr. Sobolev. Mr. Hiss 
acted as secretary, and Mr. Berezhkov, secretary- 
interpreter of the Soviet Group, also attended the 
meetings of the Committee. It met at frequent 
intervals, planned the work, and passed upon the 
work of the subcommittees. Most of the other 
groups met regularly during the first two weeks 
in order to seek general. agreement on basic prin- 
ciples. As agreement was reached, specific pro- 
posals were drafted by a small formulation 
group—composed of Mr. Pasvolsky, Mr. Dunn, 
and Mr. Hackworth for the United States; Mr. 
Jebb, Sir William Malkin, and Professor Webster 
for the United Kingdom; and Mr. Sobolev and 
Mr. Berezhkov for the Soviet Union. Admiral 
Willson, Admiral Train, General Grove-White, 
and Colonel Capel-Dunn participated on occasion. 
Mr. Notter also regularly attended, and Mr. Gerig 
and Mr. Yost assisted the group. 

The remaining three weeks and more were de- 
voted to refining and reconsidering the basic 
text—point by point, word by word. By Septem- 
ber 28 the three delegations had reached a suffi- 
cient consensus of view to be able to adjourn their 
discussions. At the final plenary meeting all 
expressed the feeling that the work accomplished 
constituted a substantial beginning. 

On the day following the conclusion of the first 
phase of the discussions, the Chinese, British, and 
American Delegations began their negotiations. 
After an opening session, addressed by Secretary 
Hull, Ambassador Koo, and Sir Alexander Cado- 
gan, and attended by Lord Halifax and Dr. H. H. 
Kung, Finance Minister of the Chinese Govern- 
ment,? the participants recessed until Monday, 
October 2, in order to study and to plan their 
discussions during the week to follow. 

During the following week, October 2-7, the 
three delegations gave consideration both to the 
basic principles of international organization and 
to detailed proposals for providing future peace 
and security. Several plenary sessions were held 
to open and close this phase of the Conversations, 
while a small formulation group drafted specific 
recommendations. This group consisted of the 
following: Mr. Dunn, Mr. Grew, Mr. Hackworth, 
Mr. Pasvolsky, and Rear Admiral Train for the 


? For a list of the members of these subcommittees, see 
BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1944, p. 203. 
? BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 842. 
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United States; Major General Grove-White, Mr. 
Jebb, Mr. Sansom, and Professor Webster for the 
United Kingdom, with Mr. Gage as adviser; and 
Ambassador Koo, Dr. Hoo, Dr. Chang, and Dr. 
Liu for China, with Dr, Cheng, Dr. Liang, and 
Mr. Liu as advisers. 

The general program of work was directed and 
reviewed by a Joint Steering Committee, com- 
posed of the chairmen of the three delegations, 
together with Mr. Dunn, Mr. Grew, and Mr. Pas- 
volsky for the United States; Mr. Jebb and Pro- 
fessor Webster for the United Kingdom; and Dr. 
Koo and Mr. Liu for China. Mr. Hiss acted as 
secretary for the Committee. 

At the close of the first phase of the Conversa- 
tions, the American, British, and Soviet Govern- 
ments simultaneously issued a joint communiqué 
summarizing their work. Because of the differ- 
ence in time in Washington, London, and Mos- 
cow, careful preparation was required to insure 
simultaneous publication at a convenient hour in 
all three capitals. The date finally agreed upon 
by the three press officers was 10 a.m., Washington 
time, on Friday, September 29. At the close of 
the second phase of the Conversations, similar 
arrangements were undertaken for the simul- 
taneous issuance on October 9 of the final pro- 
posals, together with a brief explanatory statement 
by all four governments.? In this country further 
information about these proposals was provided 
in statements by President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull and in the report of Under Secretary 
Stettinius on the work of the American Delegation. 
The peoples of the four participating nations, as 
well as the rest of the world, were thus fully 
informed, according to the finest traditions of the 
democratic system, about the recommendations 
agreed upon at Dumbarton Oaks. 


PREPARATIONS BY THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


The work of the American Delegation at Dum- 
barton Oaks was the culmination of three and one- 
half years of intensive research and discussion 
within the Department of State, under the active 
leadership and wise guidance of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hull. During this long period 
of gestation, the Department had the aid and 
counsel of high officers of the War and Navy 
Departments, many members of the Senate and 


? BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 342. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1944, p. 367. 
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House of Representatives, and a large number 
of eminent private citizens. These painstaking 
preparations were discussed and described by the 
President in his address on October 21 before 
the Foreign Policy Association in New York City; 


“The Dumbarton Oaks conference did not 
spring up overnight. It was called by Secretary 
Hull and me after years of thought, discussion, 
preparation, and consultation with our Allies, 
Our State Department did a splendid job in pre- 
paring for the conference and leading it to a suc- 
cessful termination. It was another chapter in 
the long process of cooperation with other peace- 
loving nations—beginning with the Atlantic 
Charter conference and continuing through con- 
ferences at Casablanca, Moscow, Cairo, Tehran, 
Quebec, and Washington.” 


INFLUENCE OF Pusiic OPINION 


Thorough as all these preparations may have 
been, it is fully appreciated that they can only be | 
fruitful and succeed if they accord with the will 
of the people and have the fullest public support 
when implemented. Unprecedented efforts were 


made to conceive the proposals in terms that rep- 
resented the aims of the American people as a 
whole. The Secretary of State conferred fre- 
quently with individuals and groups of members 
of the Congress, including members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate and the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House. 

During the past three and one half years thou- 
sands of Americans have written to the Depart- 
ment of State and hundreds have called in person 
to express their desire for the establishment of a 
general international organization and to give the 
Department the benefit of their ideas. Indivi- 
duals and organizations have submitted plans, 
blueprints, proposals, and projects of every con- 
ceivable variety, but all to the end that peace and 
security must somehow be achieved. These letters 
and resolutions, as well as newspaper and radio 
comment, have been studied with care by officers 
of the Department, who have endeavored to fasten 
attention upon the ideas that seem most useful. 
The grave sense of responsibility which has under- 
lain this task has been deepened by letters from 
the mothers who, having lost sons in the hedge- 
rows of Normandy or on the beachheads of 
Saipan, beseech their Government to find some 
alternative to war. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 


The contributions to the proposals that emerged 
from Dumbarton Oaks did not come wholly from 
America or from any one nation. They represent 
a pooling of policies, a sharing and fusion of ideas 
contributed by people of many lands. 

Starting with tentative proposals of the partici- 
pating Governments, the negotiators for many 
long weeks followed at Dumbarton Oaks the ad- 
vice of the Gilbertian Colonel : 

Take of these elements all that is fusible, 

Melt them all down in a pipkin or crucible, 

Set them to simmer and take off the scum. . . 
The residuum was not a Heavy Dragoon but a set 
of proposals that in clarity, precision, and compre- 
hensiveness far surpassed any one of the four pa- 
pers originally presented. Diplomacy, like chemis- 
try, can compound from a variety of elements 
something stronger and finer than any one of 
them. 

Equally significant is the manner in which effort 
has been made to avoid past mistakes of omission 
or commission. Twenty-five years ago, when rela- 
tively few Americans were experienced in inter- 
national relations or even interested in the subject, 
President Wilson tapped out his proposals for a 
League of Nations Covenant on his own type- 
writer; this time the President and Secretary of 
State have been able to draw upon the experience 
and thought of many men and women. The League 
Covenant was drafted at Paris by presidents and 
prime ministers without preliminary exchange of 
views by their technical assistants ; now the initial 
drafting is done on what Sir Alexander Cadogan 
calls the “humble official level”. In 1919, the prob- 
lem of international organization became ensnarled 
in dozens of difficult territorial questions; in 1944, 
these territorial problems are being reserved for 
later consideration. Then, the creation of a world 
organization became the central issue of partisan 
politics in the United States; today, this problem 
is being removed from the electoral battlefield by 
the unceasing efforts of the President, Secretary 
Hull, and Governor Dewey, to make the security 
and peace of the United States, and the world, a 
common national endeavor and not a partisan 
issue, 


Out of the long discussions at Dumbarton Oaks 
has come a set of proposals recommended by the 
614934444 
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Delegations to the Governments which signed the 
Four Nation Declaration at Moscow. These pro- 
posals constitute merely the foundation and frame- 
work of the ultimate structure of international 
peace and security. Soon they will be considered 
in a larger conference and will undoubtedly be 
improved by the contributions of the many other 
nations which will participate. Not before a final 
agreement of views has been reached will the build- 
ing be constructed. Only after years, perhaps even 
decades, of testing against economic and political | 
storms can this earnest and intensive preparation 
and the initial work at the Moscow Conference 
and the Dumbarton Oaks Conversations be fully 
judged. 


Grayson N. Kefauver Returns 
From London 


[Released to the press October 16] 


Dr. Grayson N. Kefauver, member of the Ameri- ) 
can Education Delegation to the Conference of | 
Allied Ministers of Education, has returned to the | 
Department of State after a period of six months 
in England. After the return of the other mem- | 
bers of the Delegation in May he carried on the | 
work of formulating programs for assisting in | 
the educational reconstruction of the war-torn | 
countries in collaboration with the Conference and 
its various subcommissions. He gave especial at- | 
tention to international organization for assisting | 
in educational and cultural reconstruction and the 
supplying of basic school equipment to the war- 
torn countries. He has also cooperated with the 
representatives of the Roberts Commission and 
with the Supreme Military Command in work 
which bears on cultural and educational matters. 
In the week before his departure for the United 
States, he visited Brussels and Paris and certain 
rural areas in France, where he saw at first hand 
the reopening of schools. Before returning to | 
London Dr. Kefauver will consider with officials | 
of the Department certain educational and cul- | 
tural problems which the changing military situa- 
tion is bringing to the fore. 


1 BuLLETIN of May 6, 1944, p. 413. 
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Antecedents of National Socialist Education 


Some AsPEcTs OF THE GERMAN MIND 


‘Before considering the remarkable changes 
which National Socialism has effected in the 
German educational system, it should be empha- 
sized that National Socialism is an ideology as well 
as a political system and that its degree of success 
or failure has depended upon its ability to shape 
the German mind in its own image. While it is 
not maintained that there exists a fixed and stere- 
otyped mentality shared by all Germans, it is the 
consensus of informed opinion that there are cer- 
tain common attitudes and habits of thought, not 
racially inbred but the outcome of history, tradi- 
tion, and circumstance, which are widely charac- 
teristic of Germans. Hitlerism, obnoxious though 
it may be to other nationalities, has gaged cor- 
rectly certain Teutonic traits and folkways, even 
though its ultimate crystallization into a pattern 
of thought and conduct is certainly an exaggera- 
tion and perversion of Germanic ideals. It is sig- 
nificant that Hitler gained his initial hold upon 
the German nation primarily as a popular educa- 
tor and molder of the collective mind; his political 
system was and is primarily a vast educational 
establishment geared to the mass-production of 
a required type of mentality. 

The German mental character evades sharp 
definition and seems at first a cluster of paradoxes. 
It is complex and many-sided, reflecting the poly- 
glot racial composition of the Reich, its political 
“indeterminacy”, and its failure to coalesce into a 
nation of clearly defined traits. The polarity of 
North and South, of Ostelbien and the Rhineland, 
of Protestant and Catholic, and of Potsdam and 
Weimar has impressed all observers. 


*Mr. Fuller is a Country Specialist, Central European 
Section, Division of Territorial Studies, Office of Special 
Political Affairs, Department of State. This is the first 
of a series of three articles on German education: In the 
Butwerin of Oct. 29 will appear “National Socialist Edu- 
cation in Theory and Practise” and in the BULLETIN of 
Nov. 5, “Higher Learning and _  Extra-Curricular 
Education”. 

*F. H. Heinemann, “The Unstable Mind of the German 
Nation”, Hibbert Journal, Jan. 1940, pp. 219-20. T. H. 
Minshall, What To Do With Germany (London, 1941), 
pp. 25-29. 

* George H. Danton, Germany Ten Years After (Boston, 
1928), pp. 41-47. Paul Gaultier, La Mentalité Allemande 
et la Guerre (Paris, 1916), pp. 45-67. 


Education in Germa 


National Sogiali: 


The German often seems to 
combine antagonistic traits—de- 
votion and treachery, lawlessness 
and love of order, sentimentality 
and brutality, romantic mysti- 
cism and gross materialism, love 
of truth and blind acceptance of 
dogma. There is evidence of a 
lack of certainty and an absence 
of that inner sense of security 


By LEON W. FULLE] 


The educational system in Gern 
tional Socialism intensifies the co 
between Germanism and the We: 
accentuates to a high degree th 
German political conduct, the . 
unscru us leaders, the outbi 
cruelty, the “fatherland fixation’ 
sane cooperation with neighbo 
craving for unlimited power anc 
the inability to argue controversi 


which marks those peoples who 
have “arrived at a specific way of 
life”. The German will is undetermined, without 
limits or sense of direction (Hitler insists that the 
average German wants not freedom but direction 
and a guide to action).? 

A number of traits, however, may be noted with 
some degree of accuracy, although generalization 
in such matters is always dangerous. 

Subjectivity 

German thinkers tend to evolve reality out of 
their own consciousness. They are notoriously 
egocentric. Depth, feeling, and inwardness char- 
acterize German art, notably music. The mystic, 
intuitive approach is natural to the German 
(Anschauung is a favorite word in German phi- 
losophy, not quite translatable into “insight”). 
There is an introvert quality about much German 
thinking—it lacks healthy rational objectivity. 
The German is inclined to be hypersensitive, to be 
unable to view himself as he is or as others see 
him. In time of stress this trait becomes exag- 


. gerated into a species of national touchiness and 


spiritual isolation which often takes the form of 
an almost pathological resentment of criticism. 
Germans have had little training in the “objective 
evaluation of other people’s ideas.” * 


Idealism 

Closely associated with his mystical bent is the 
German’s conception of reality as consisting of 
ideal or abstract qualities. Perhaps Germany’s 
greatest contribution to modern thought has been 
the philosophy of idealism with its profound (or 
at least abstruse) inwardness, subjectivity, and 
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pean culture. Together these two cultures consti- 
tute the dialectic of Europe. Germany, exposed 
spiritually as well as physically to the Romanized 
West, alternately has been strongly attracted to 
foreign ideas and has reverted to a narrow and in- 
tense Germanism. She is both highly susceptible 
to outside influence and possessed to an unusual 
degree of a “centralized race-personality.” Al- 
though she is capable of developing a highly cos- 
mopolitan outlook, of contributing more than her 
share to the intellectual and cultural well-being of 
Europe, Germany has yet remained an element un- 
assimilated by western culture; her separatist 
impulses recurrently engender an acute conscious- 
ness of her own “tribal personality”, exaggerating 
the ever-latent tension between Germanism and 


ermany Under the 
e ° e 

cialist Regime 

N W. FULLER * mysticism. Ideals subjectively 
conceived are accepted as abso- 
lutes and constrain to passionate, 
irrational, and unrealistic action. 
The German readily loses him- 
self in a self-subordinating “fol- 
lowership” if convinced that his 


leader embodies the ideal reality 
of his heart’s desire—hence his 


tem in Germany under Na- 
nsifies the conflict or tension 
and the Western World. It 
h degree the amoralism of 
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unquestioning loyalty, self-efface- 
ment, and willing sacrifice of 


freedom—and he will pursue his 


ideal “over corpses” if necessary.‘ 
Dynamic Instability 

A leading Nazi educator has said: “We are the 
ever nascent, never complete; we are the eternal 
strivers after completion, struggling for a higher 
and a final destiny, always at the start and never 
at the finish.” This restates clearly a concept of 
the German mind (or will) that has often been 
expressed by German thinkers and one which finds 
vindication in history (Luther: “We are not yet 
but we will be”; Nietzsche: “To be German means 
to be in the process of growth.”). A perpetual 
restlessness marks the German. Life is not being 
but becoming. The world is a theater of conflict; 
struggle, the law of life. There are no natural 
frontiers, fixed and eternal, either to his country 
or to his thought. The “divine discontent” of the 
German was symbolized in the masterpiece of 
Germany’s greatest poet. Hegel’s dogma that 
reality is only a progressive attempt to realize full 
self-consciousness, never achieved and repudiating 
every stage as insufficient, is applicable to the 
German mind if not to the objective universe. 
The German is richer in dreams and potentialities 
than in achieved realities. Impulse and irrational 
sentiment often prevail over reason. The Ger- 
man has been for the West a catalyst, disturber, 
agitator, and motive force, suffering greatly but 
working much good and evil. 


Polarity With Western Thought 


According to Alfred Biiumler, German thought 
is the polar opposite of the Roman-derived Euro- 


the West. The two worlds, says Hans Biicker, 
“face each other in the panoply of their mutual 
alienation”.’ The German attitude toward the 
West seems to be a blend of two elements: a sense 
of “not belonging”, which assumes in politics the 
form of an isolation or encirclement complex, and 
the conviction that Germany’s fore-ordained mis- 
sion is to achieve a synthesis of the two great 
cultural elements of the West, Latin-Christian 
tradition and Germanic strength. 


Susceptibility to Collective Mania 

Although -it is probably unscientific to ascribe 
psychopathic traits to the “mind” of a nation, it 
is generally agreed that Germans have shown 
themselves susceptible to an unusual degree to col- 
lective psychological forces, especially in moments 
of stress and strain deeply affecting the national 
life. The post-1919 German has been described 
as an “anguished man”, afflicted with a “crisis men- 
tality”. The collapse of old values and a con- 
tinuing sense of inner and external insecurity 
made many Germans increasingly amenable to 
what might be termed psychic mass diseases. ‘The 
failure of German education to develop self-reliant 
and integrated personalities left the average Ger- 
man without adequate defense against irrational 
propagandas and waves of collective emotionalism, 
particularly when the satisfaction of certainty, 
security, and assured guidance was offered. What 


‘Charlotte Biihler, “Why Do Germans So Easily For- 
feit Their Freedom?’, The Journal of Abnormal and. So- 
cial Psychology, Apr. 1943, pp. 49-57. 

* Erich Kahler, Der deutsche Charakter in der Geschichte 
Europas (Ziirich, 1937), I, pp. 5-9. Aurel Kolnai, The War 
Against the West (New York, 1988), pp. 562-65. Hans 


’ Bicker, Deutschland und das Abendland (Jena, 1935). 
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appears to the outsider as a latent instinct for 
servitude is rather the instinctive tendency of the 
German to seek freedom in submergence of self in 
a movement, a “followership” which resolves the 
dilemmas of his personal confusions in the pur- 
suit of a collective ideality attuned to his inner 
hopes and strivings. 

In the opinion of some students of the German 
problem the German mentality, particularly in 
recent years, is clearly psychotic or paranoiac, 
evidenced, it is argued, by such traits as chronic 
suspiciousness, fancied grievances, a sense of 
martyrdom, extreme ethnocentrism (“we” v. 
“they” complex), megalomania, passion for domi- 
nation, and fanatical belief in a mission. Hence 
the amoralism of German political conduct, the 
subservience to unscrupulous leaders, the out- 
bursts: of sadistic cruelty, the “fatherland fixa- 
tion” which thwarts sane cooperation with neigh- 
boring states, and the craving for unlimited power 
and conquest. Hence also the extreme intolerance, 
the violent insistence by Germans upon their own 
point of view, the inability or unwillingness to 
argue controversial issues which has often been 
noted by foreign observers. That such traits are 
prevalent can hardly be doubted ; that they consti- 
tute a national paranoia or neurosis is open to 
question. Obviously such characteristics of the 
German temperament have been made more appar- 
ent and obnoxious by her recent historical experi- 
ences and by the National Socialist system of 
education. The present German state of mind 
seems to be a resultant of the interaction between 
tragic group experience as a nation and predispo- 
sitions inherent in the German character. 


Education Before National Socialism 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF EDUCATION UNDER THE 
EMPIRE 


As a background for the consideration of Na- 
tional Socialist reforms, certain fundamental char- 
acteristics of German education prior to 1914 may 
be noted. Although no system of national con- 
trol then existed, each state being in complete con- 
trol of its own school system, the schools of the 
Reich, particularly of Prussia, constituting two 
thirds of the whole, had developed a fairly uni- 
form pattern of organization, subject-matter, and 
objectives. They were geared to a society essen- 
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tially aristocratic and authoritarian. Educational 
leaders and the ranks of the teaching profession 
were recruited mainly from the upper classes and 
represented conservative, often reactionary social 
ideals. The universities, the higher professional 
schools, and even the secondary schools were vir- 
tually barred to the sons of workers and the poorer 
classes by prohibitive tuition fees and a rigidly 
selective system. There existed not even a common 
elementary school for all classes but rather various 
types of schools catering to differences in social 
status and religious creed. Religious instruction 
was—and still is—imparted in the public schools, 
and there were few schools of an inter-denomina- 
tional character. Pre-1914 education is well char- 
acterized by James Russell: 


“The vigorous discipline of the schools, which 
brooks no opposition and tolerates no parental 
interference; the methods of instruction, which 
leave nothing to chance and individual initiative, 
and the system of privileges, which dominates 
teachers and pupils alike—all tend to the develop- 
ment of a character which feels no restriction of 
personal liberty in the constant surveillance of the 
police and the rule of a military despotism. The 
social institutions, the school system and the meth- 
ods of instruction in Germany are calculated to 
beget dependence on authority rather than inde- 
pendence and freedom of action.” 


Above the elementary schools, a system of 
middle and vocational schools continued the train- 
ing of the majority who were destined to industrial 
and mechanical pursuits. An elaborate system 
of secondary schools carefully segregated the 
minority who were to be educated for the higher 
professions and positions of leadership in the 
state. The latter was exceptionally important 
since the German bureaucracy has always enlisted 
a large percentage of highly educated personnel. 
The secondary schools were of two main types: 
one (the Gymnasium) emphasizing classical cul- 
ture and ancient languages, and the other (the 
Realschule) stressing science and modern lan- 
guages. The classical universities and the higher 
technical and professional schools achieved a world 


° Richard M. Brickner, “The German Cultural Paranoid 
Trend’, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Oct. 1942, 
pp. 611-19. Nation, June 5, 1948, pp. 812-14. Sebastian 
Haffner, Germany: Jekyll and Hyde (New York, 1941), 
passim. 
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eputation for sound and efficient scholarship and 
, remarkable degree of academic freedom and 
mmunity from state interference. Many became 
enowned centers of study and research, attract- 
ng students from all parts of the world. The 
niversities of the Empire have often been criti- 
ized, however, on two grounds (significant in 
lew of later Nazi reforms) : their extreme loose- 
ess and informality of organization, which re- 
alted in the elimination of all but the most mature 
and self-reliant students, and their tendency to an 
isolated intellectualism which was often out of 
ouch with the realities of national life. 

The German schools prior to 1914 did not con- 
ern themselves with political education except in 
he sense of training obedient and loyal servants 
f the state. They educated subjects, not citizens. 
Yistory texts stressed the role of Germany in Eu- 
ropean development, depicting the unification of 
‘the Reich as its culminating event, and they em- 
phasized the superior merits of the German people, 
‘heir culture, and their rulers. But there was 
‘ittle endeavor to acquaint German youth with 
ivic institutions or with the principles and func- 
tioning of government. No positive social duties 
were inculcated—civic obligation consisted mainly 
of unquestioning obedience to the civil and crim- 
inal codes. The mechanics of government was 
noted, but politics was viewed as a sphere of 
activity extraneous to the life of the average in- 
dividual. The growth of Social Democracy in 
Germany led to some attempt on the part of the 
Party to impart civic instruction to its members. 
In 1918 the first national conference on civic train- 
ing was held in Berlin, sponsored mainly by 
bourgeois and middle-class groups. But the 
dominant tendency in the schools until 1914 was 
to assume that government was the monopoly of 
the ruling elite and did not vitally concern the 
masses of the population. 

German education until 1914 may be said to 
have been marked by mechanical efficiency and 
spiritual decline. It reflected the industrial and 
technological expansion of the Reich and its rapid 
emergence as a world power, but it proved that 

the inner spiritual life was not adjusted to external 
forms and changes.. Over-specialization, effi- 
ciency, and “soulless omniscience” characterized an 
era that felt the surge of progress but was losing 
its faith in traditional values. The war of 1914 
demonstrated the high degree of literacy and tech- 
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nical proficiency of the German nation but at the 
same time gave evidence of the materialistic stand- 
ards and moral confusion of the German people 
when they were confronted by a major spiritual 
crisis. 


EpucatioNaL Rerorm Unber THE REpvustic 


New Social and Educational T heories 


War and revolution disposed of the old order 
and opened the way for revolutionary innovations 
in education, yet without generating clear and pos- 
itive criteria for a new society. Educational 
theory reflected this dilemma. A Germany accus- 
tomed to regimentation of social and intellectual 
life controlled from above was unprepared for 
the liberty which had been thrust upon it. In 
formulating an educational program little in the 
way of background or experience could be utilized. 
Post-war years were marked by a collapse of norms, 
a sort of “liberty of catastrophe” or “cultural 
Bolshevism” as one school of critics called it. It 
was an era of bold and vigorous experimentation 
but one that was characterized by uncertainty and 
divided opinion on the ultimate goals of education. 

The Weimar Constitution expressed a liberal 
and idealistic philosophy of education. It advo- 
cated the duty of parents to provide physical, 
social, and spiritual education for their children 
and the necessity of supervision by the state. 
Exploitation or neglect of youth was to be guarded 
against. Communities, states, and Reich were to 
collaborate in a free, public system of schools with 
compulsory attendance of pupils and uniform 
training of teachers. Greater unity of organiza- 
tion and organic development was to be attained. 
Equalization of opportunity for children of all 
classes was mentioned (although not achieved in 
practice). Religious instruction was to form an 
integral part of the curriculum. In all schools 
“moral training, a sense of civic responsibility, 
personal and vocational efficiency in a spirit of 
national German feeling and international con- 
ciliation” were to be aimed at (article 148). 

Perhaps the keynote of the new education was 
the effort to derive all procedures from the needs 
of the child (vom Kinde aus). A new humanism, 


_ akin to the progressive philosophy represented by 


John Dewey in America, aimed at the rationaliza- 
tion of education by seeking to develop the totality 
of the individual’s capacities in organic relation 
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with the social environment.’ Vital experience 
(Zrlebnis) became the watchword. There was a 
revolt against standardized procedures. The ob- 
jective was a rounded personality, not uniform 
rights or mechanical freedom; however, the 
Gemeinschaft idea, the Volk, appealed, rather than 
individualism in the prevalent Western sense. 
There was a conscious attempt to counter the ego- 
centric individualism of the time by emphasizing 
civic duty and the demands of a close-knit cooper- 
ative society, and to break down the class and re- 
gional particularism of German life by making 
education an experience of shared living. 

Although far from chauvinistic and, in fact, in- 
clined toward the ideal of international under- 
standing, Weimar education displayed a tendency 
to stress the sources of German cultural national- 
ism (alt Deutschtum), probably as a defensive reac- 
tion against the feeling of repression, isolation, 
and ostracism induced by Germany’s treatment at 
the hands of the Allies. It was animated less by a 
sense of hostility toward the Western powers than 
by a conscious need to find sources of strength 
within her own history and traditions in the face 
of a hostile and suspicious world. This emphasis 
on Germanism in the Weimar schools is exceed- 
ingly important since it tended to reenforce the 
introvert traits of the German mind, since it handi- 
capped the really sincere efforts at international 
reconciliation put forth by Rathenau, Stresemann, 
and other leaders, and since it prepared the Ger- 
man people for extreme nationalistic indoctrina- 
tion under Nazi leadership. It had a beneficial 
effect, however, in that the Republic rooted the 
German nation more firmly in the soil of its tradi- 
tional culture than the Empire had ever succeeded 
in doing. 


Educational Innovations 


Unification. Although it left control with the 
state ministries of education, the Reich assumed 
a greater interest in education and influenced 
policy through directives (suggested, not dictated ) 
and the effecting of uniform laws with regard to 
teacher-training. A basic four-year elementary 
school (Grundschule) was established through- 
out the Reich. The age of compulsory schooling 


"Carl H. Becker, Secondary Education and Teacher 
Training in Germany (New York, 1931), pp. 13-15. 
Thomas Alexander and Beryl Parker, The New Education 
in the German Republic (New York, 1929), pp. 358-62. 
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was uniformly extended one year (to the age of 
18). Secondary schools were simplified to four 
basic types. A compulsory three-year vocational 
course (beyond the Grundschule) was uniformly 
established. 

Democratization. The reduction of fees and the 
awarding of scholarships afforded greater equality 
of opportunity (the secondary schools remained 
essentially aristocratic, however, as before train- 
ing a selected group for leadership). The maxim 
“an open road for the capable” was adopted asa 
guiding principle in pupil selection. Co-education 
was admitted to some degree although it has never 
won much approval in Germany, and special 
schools for girls were established. Much more 
attention was given to civic education and specific 
training for participation in a democratic com- 
monwealth. More freedom, pupil initiative, and 
tolerance were permitted in the classroom—there 
was less regimentation and indoctrination. Ad- 
ministration was decentralized to permit mor 
flexible adaptation of schools to local needs. Ad- 
visory parents’ councils were established. 

Subject-matter and methods. More stress was 
placed upon physical training and vocational 
instruction adapted to individual needs; also, as 
previously mentioned, emphasis was placed upon 
civic training and German studies. A greater 
effort was made to integrate subject-matter about 
units of interest related to students’ needs. The 
trend was away from purely intellectual training. 
The spontaneous interests and activities of the 
child became the starting-point in teaching pro- 
cedure (untrue, however, of many conservative 
schools). Work groups, student councils, labora- 
tory methods, and activity programs were fostered. 
A more conscious endeavor was made to reshape 
society through the schools than to educate, as 
before 1914, to a given type. 

Teacher training. The preparation of teachers 
was put upon a broader basis. The old-time 
normal schools in Prussia were replaced by peda- 
gogical institutes which offered some basic elements 
of a liberal education as well as the mechanics of 
pedagogy. The training of secondary teachers was 
placed upon a strict university standard. 

New types of schools. A new German high 
school (Deutsche Oberschule) was established as & 
basic type of secondary school, devoted largely to 
the study of German art, literature, and folk- 
ways. The Aufbauschule, a continuation high 
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school, especially adapted to rural districts and 
with a vocational emphasis, was established. “Ac- 
tivity schools”, inaugurated as early as 1909, were 
greatly extended. They were radical in method, 
centering all education around the natural life 
experiences of the child and dedicated to the re- 
shaping of society through naturalistic education. 
Community schools (Gemeinschaftschulen) em- 
phasized social, cooperative living as the essence of 
educational experience. Country home schools 
were established in an effort to counteract city in- 
fluences and to make natural rural surroundings an 
educational force in the life of the city child. This 
attempt to overcome the evils of Germany’s exces- 
sive urbanization was later continued and ampli- 
fied by Nazi educators. The People’s High 
Schools, which sprang up abundantly after 1919, 
were an attempt to solve the problem of adult edu- 
cation and to counteract the materialistic in- 
fluences of German industrial and urban life. 
They were mainly night schools (a few boarding 
schools were set up), were mainly sponsored by 
worker groups, were entirely free of state control, 
and stressed liberal and cultural subjects in their 
relation to the life and interests of the people. 
They attacked the isolation of culture from the life 
of the nation and pioneered a new, humanistic ap- 
proach, much in the spirit of the famous Danish 
Folk College, seeking to popularize knowledge and 
to break down the monopoly of “detached culture” 
by specialists and elite groups. They were highly 
democratic, non-political, and non-sectarian and 
sought to eliminate class barriers, dogmas, and 
prejudices. The Nazis, naturally, had little use 
for them and eventually supplanted them with 
their own characteristic forms of adult education, 
a part of their system of state control and indoctri- 
nation. 


The Youth Movement 


Aside from schooling, formal or informal, a 
significant educational force of the Weimar period 
was the largely spontaneous activity and organi- 
zation of youth. This movement had originated 
with the Wandervégel, an exceedingly informal 
association of youth (the first group having gath- 
ered in 1899 under the inspiration of Karl 
Fischer), and had rapidly spread throughout Ger- 
many and neighboring lands. It was what the 
hame implies; a free and spontaneous association 
of youth in revolt against the rigid restraints of 
bourgeois social life, scholastic discipline, and the 
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artificialities and restraints, the materialism and 
stuffiness of German mores at the end of the cen- 
tury. Its watchwords were Nature, Folk, and 
Freedom. It grew naturally out of the disposition 
of the Germans to wander—a disposition especially 
strong now as a reaction to the restraints imposed 
by a mechanized urban civilization. It was an 
escapist movement which sought refuge in the 
loved objects of the German land and its history— 
old castles, pine woods, the old folk traditions, and 
shrines of historic and patriotic appeal. It re- 
verted instinctively to the older roots of German 
life—to medieval and classical influences and to 
pagan Germanism. It was adventurous, romantic, 
addicted to the simple life, and non-conformist. 
Prior to 1914 it was almost purely individualistic 
in character, with little sense of social responsibil- 
ity or urge for reform, although its members im- 
posed upon themselves a code of self-discipline. 
Its aims were wholesome comradeship, recreation, 
and health, and a greater knowledge of the Ger- 
man fatherland—all transfused with an exhilirat- 
ing sense of freedom. 

The war of 1914 interrupted the movement but 
intensified the patriotism of youth and its sense of 
identity with the Volk. The movement revived 
amid the chaos and difficulties of the war’s after- 
math, chastened by a consciousness of social re- 
sponsibility. The old leadership of the Reich had 
been discredited, and youth was more definitely 
committed to creating a new order nearer to its 
heart’s desire, more realistic and seeking not escape 
from but mastery of the forces of machine-age 
civilization. The movement no longer held aloof 
from the national life but became associated with 
the various adult organizations, social, religious, 
and political, while retaining its own autonomy 
and youthful idealism. By 1927 the membership 
of the various organizations was as follows: 


Lutheran 595, 772 
Catholic 881, 121 
Jewish 4, 750 
Socialist 56, 239 
Political 44, 300 
Vocational 401, 897 
Youth-Movement Clubs 29, 755 
Athletic Associations 1, 577, 563 
Miscellaneous 544, 400 

Total 4, 135, 797 


These were united in a National Council of Ger- 
man Youth Organizations but, unlike the later 
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Hitler Youth, were not rigidly controlled by a 
centralized hierarchy. 

The Weimar youth movement was more serious 
and less irresponsible than the pre-1914 Wander- 
végel. It continued and intensified, however, cer- 
tain characteristics of the earlier movement. It 
was more nationalistic but not in a chauvinistic 
sense; it was mainly middle-class in composition 
and essentially democratic. More than ever the 
compact German landscape, rich in cultural tradi- 
tion and not yet too completely industrialized or 
motorized, exerted a strong attractive force. Youth 
hostels were established in town, village, or open 
country (2,200 by 1929), providing comfortable 
and congenial facilities for youth on their rambles. 
The school authorities recognized and utilized the 
educational value of “wandering”. Instructors 
and their classes often used youth camps on jour- 
neys of exploration into natural lore and folklore. 
Although the majority of high-school and univer- 
sity youth were members of some youth organiza- 
tion and although their extra-curricular activities 
were encouraged by the authorities, the state 
avoided exercising any direct control or super- 
vision over the various groups. There was no effort 
to inculcate nationalistic ideals, yet the movement 
undoubtedly fostered a democratic and unifying 
spirit. An impartial contemporary observer could 
say: “There is not the slightest trace of false na- 
tionalistic propaganda in the movement, but it is 
infused with noble and worthy sentiments that any 
nation would do well to emulate.” 

Certain aspects of the movement more sinister 
in import may be noted. While essentially equal- 
itarian and democratic in its own organization, the 
movement was never integrated with the Republic 
nor committed to its ideals. The Weimar credo 
aroused little enthusiasm. With the failure of 
successive regimes to solve the almost insuperable 
problems imposed by the economic and interna- 
tional situation, youth was estranged and disillu- 
sioned with the Weimar brand of democracy. 
Rightly or wrongly, many of the younger genera- 
tion saw in the Republic only a reminder of 
national defeat and humiliation. They viewed 
its politicians as self-centered partisans and time- 
servers, its methods as corrupt or inept, its objec- 
tives as materialistic. Youth was increasingly in 
a mood to be swayed by some new and dynamic 


*Charles H. Herford, The Post-War Mind of Germany 
(Oxford, 1927), pp. 28-34. 
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ideology promising hope and the prospect of a 
“world fit for heroes”. Moreover, German youth 
was never strongly oriented to cosmopolitan and 
international ideals. The troublesome and disap. 
pointing era, with its economic disasters, unem- 
ployment, and hopeless outlook for the generation 
just coming of age, accentuated the introvert tend. 
ency in the thinking and reactions of young Ger- 
many. The experiences of the Republic seemed to 
offer little hope of accommodation between Ger- 
many and her former—and always potential— 
enemies. Youth became convinced that a way out 
could be found only in a resort to nationalistic 
policies. Particularly in the harsh years from 
1929 to 1932 they were inclined to repudiate 
a regime committed to a policy of “fulfilment” 
and to support extremist programs, especially 
those which seemed grounded in an intense and 
increasingly intransigent and uncompromising 
Germanism. 


Liberalism and Reaction 

The major tragedy of the Weimar Republic was 
perhaps that it failed to win the German people 
to whole-hearted devotion and support of its prin- 
ciples. That failure was reflected in its educa- 
tional experience, and it rendered possible the 
success of the psychological blitzkrieg to which 
Hitler subjected the nation. The ultimate failure 
of the Republic to retool the German mind was 
due to no lack of idealism or good intentions. No 
modern constitution has ever placed greater stress 
upon education as a medium of social and inter- 
national enlightenment than the document of 1919. 
It contemplated education in the spirit of freedom, 
democratic equalitarianism, and the harmonious 
adaptation of nationalism to the cosmopolitan 
environment. It was one of the only two constitu- 
tions—the other being that of republican Spain in 
1931—of modern Europe to specify international 
conciliation as a goal of education. The debacle 
of 1918 had created a genuine, if temporary, reac- 
tion against militarism, which was evidenced in 
the abundant literature of a pacifist nature that 
marked the Weimar decade.* School textbooks 
were revised or rewritten and are generally ad- 
mitted to have been admirably objective in their 
treatment of historical and international data. 
The higher schools gave more attention to the 
study of modern foreign languages and cultures. 
Correspondence with foreign students, as well as 
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visits abroad, was systematically encouraged. 
Special bureaus in Berlin and Leipzig were estab- 
lished for the purpose of encouraging student ex- 
changes and better mutual understanding of 
European cultures. It was widely realized that 
Germany’s tragic experience of 1914-18 was due in 
part to misunderstanding of foreign peoples. 
Also, for the first time, civic education was exten- 
sively introduced, and a conscious effort was made 
to train for intelligent participation in political 
life. History instruction, while still centering 
upon Germany, emphasized cultural achievements 
and movements for unity and freedom rather than 
military enterprises. 

Yet fundamentally the Republic failed to liberal- 
ize its schools. The old imperial bureaucracy, in- 
cluding most of the teaching personnel, which was 
virtually unchanged by the revolution, remained 
in office. A great majority of the teachers at all 
levels probably remained monarchists at heart 
or at best were lukewarm converts to the Republic. 
Some of the high educational officials in the vari- 
ous states pursued a reactionary policy. Repub- 
lican ideals elicited little emotional response either 
from teachers or students. It is highly significant 
that in explaining the rights and duties of citizens 
to the state it was the German, not the republican, 
character of the state that was stressed. The 
work of the school was in large part neutralized 
by the incessant propaganda emanating from the 
army, veterans’ groups, and other reactionary or- 
ganizations. The essentially class basis of educa- 
tion remained relatively unchanged; moreover no 
effort was made to win over the teachers’ corps. 
The Republic, deeply involved in its pressing 
economic and financial difficulties, did not offer its 
teachers adequate salaries, security, or satisfying 
prestige. Many teachers of the older age group 
still longed for the “good, old days” and openly 
propagated monarchism in the classroom. Teach- 
ers of middle-class origin blamed the regime for 
the destructive inflation and the international hu- 
miliations to which the Reich was subjected. The 
youth themselves were never aroused to enthusiasm 
or a sense of true devotion by their republican 
schooling.® 

So significant does the failure of the republican 
educators seem in retrospect that a more detailed 
examination of some of the forces making for 
reaction may be of value. One of these forces 
was simply the excessive subjectivity of German 
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thinking, which carried the stress on Germanism 
to extremes. Whether under monarchic, repub- 
lican, or Nazi regimes, German education has em- 
phasized the teaching of the study of the home 
environment (Heimatkunde), with its motto 
“from the homeland out”. This stress on local 
folklore, geography, and history might have been 
entirely beneficial if it had not been exaggerated 
to the extent of making Germany the sole criterion 
of values and creating in the pupil’s mind a one- 
sided picture of cultural development. The direc- 
tive of the ministry of education of Saxony 
which exalted “Germanism as the fundamental 
idea of the entire education in the school” was 
typical.° There was a deliberate effort, even un- 
der the Republic, to awaken in the child a “feeling 
for the common racial and national unity”. The 
life, institutions, and history of other peoples were 
to be presented only so far as they had decisively 
influenced German history. Foreign traits were 
to be studied only that the German character 
might become more clearly etched in contrast. In 
the secondary schools students were to learn to 
“feel, think and live in German”; instruction 
should be in the scientific spirit, but it must never 
“lose sight of its goal beyond the scientific— 
namely, education for a spiritual goal, and cou- 
rageous, joyous Germanism”. In all schools 
geography was used to cultivate a love for the 
native soil; literature, to unveil the German soul; 
music, to demonstrate German aesthetic pre- 
eminence; and history, to stimulate a will for the 
preservation of German culture. 

This extreme orientation of the youthful Ger- 
man mind toward race, folk, and native culture 
might have been innocuous enough under more 
normal conditions, but in the turbulent times of 
the Weimar Republic it doubtless contributed to 
the distorted image the German people had 
already formed of themselves in relation to the 
outside world. It fertilized the mind of youth for 
the seeds of destructive racial and nationalistic 
propaganda soon to be sown broadcast over the 
land. This point deserves concrete illustration. 
To many a Weimar school child, the following 


*Paul Kosok, Modern Germany (Chicago, 1933), pp. 
168-73. Edgar A. Mowrer, Germany Puts the Clock Back 
(New York, 1939), pp. 153-65. 

” Cecilia H. Bason, The Study of the Homeland and 
Civilization in the Elementary Schools of Germany (New 
York, 1937), p. 31. 
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stereotypes were true pictures of his own country 
and America: 


GERMANY 
Homeland 
A pure and vigorous race 
Soulful music 


AMERICA 
Vast, crude cities 
Mixed, mongrelized races 
Jazz, negroid music 


Heroism Mammonism and greed 

Idealism Materialism 

Society as organic folk- Society as a chaos of un- 
community bridled individualism 

Personality Standardization 


Esthetic illiteracy 

Rule by the mob or by 
gangsters 

Excessive emphasis on 
competitive sports 


Esthetic appreciation 
Orderly government 


Soldierly virtues 


Similarly, distorted pictures of other nationalities 
were uncritically accepted as truth. The majority 
of Germans traveled little outside their own bor- 
ders; those that did carried their prejudices with 
them. The Republic, unfortunately, did little to 
overcome the German national disposition for 
misunderstanding alien peoples and cultures. 

The teacher, generally a man, well-trained and 
respected in the community, is of unusual im- 
portance in the German school. He relies less 
upon textbooks or routine aids than an American 
teacher, and his personal presentation of material 
is all-important. It was a major tragedy, there- 
fore, that, on the average, the Weimar teacher was 
not won over to republican principles. In thou- 
sands of classrooms monarchism, Prussianism, 
and militarism continued to be eulogized. A reac- 
tionary type of patriotism marked the attitude of 
a majority of the teachers. In many communities 
it was an act of martyrdom to profess republican 
or liberal convictions. The most progressive ele- 
ment was to be found in the elementary schools of 
the industrial districts; in the smaller towns and 
rural areas and in the upper schools everywhere 
reaction prevailed. Under these circumstances it 
is not surprising that little enthusiasm for repub- 
lican ideals was aroused in the minds of youth. 
In one Berlin Gymnasium, according to a former 
student, the teachers taught contempt for democ- 
racy and exalted the Prussian monarchical ideal. 
He reports: “The flag of the democratic Republic 
was never raised in our hearts.” A survey of 
pupil opinion of children 11 to 14 years old in 
the Volkschulen in 1932 indicated that 69 percent 


“Edward Y. Hartshorne, German Youth and the Nazi 
Dream of Victory (New York, 1941), pp. 11-12. 
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hated the French, 92 percent hated the Poles, and 
a majority accepted readily the prospect of a new 
war. Friedrich Walter, in Der Vertrag von Ver- 
sailles, used widely in German schools under the 
Republic, stressed the following points: 


France’s “annihilation policy” toward Ger- 
many 

The unfairness of the “war guilt” clause 

Allied violations of the Fourteen Points 

Economic discriminations against Germany 

German heroism, 1914-18; defeat due to over- 
whelming superiority of enemy forces 

Necessity of revising the Versailles Treaty 
if Germany is to live 


Many teachers instilled a reactionary point of view 
under the guise of teaching reverence for the na- 
tional past. A law of the Diet of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz (June 1932) required that “German his- 
tory henceforth be taught on decidedly national- 
istic lines, with the aim of educating the young 
to militarism [Wehrhaftigkeit]”. 

Youth were educated not only by the schools but 
also through their total environment and associa- 
tions. Social] and cultural influences under the Re- 
public were on the whole conservative, often re- 
actionary. A society whose mores remained basic- 
ally unchanged could not create a liberal atmos- 
phere for its youth. Conservative parental in- 
fluence doubtless undid many a lesson learned in 
liberal schools. Reichswehr officers lectured at 
many schools and universities as advocates of 
Wehrwissenschaft and soldierly ideals. The Ger- 
man cinema either was escapist or tended to glorify 
the “good old times” of monarchy and the exploits 
of German war heroes. No films glorified repub- 
lican ideals. The numerous free corps movements 
as well as the revived Reichswehr kept alive the 
military concept. Above all it must be admitted 
that Germany’s bitter national experiences of the 
era—defeat and humiliation, poverty, inflation, the 
liquidation of the middle class, the occupation of 
the Ruhr, the barriers to economic and professional 
opportunity, and the unclear guidance and spirit- 
ual chaos—all these combined to associate democ- 
racy, in the eyes of German youth, with national 
degradation, liberalism with self-centered individ- 
ualism, and republicanism with economic and po- 
litical chaos. Weimar youth craved a vision of 
the future and reasonable economic opportunity. 
The Republic could offer them neither. 
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The universities were the chief educational 
strongholds of reaction under the Republic.” The 
faculties were carried over essentially unchanged 
from the imperial regime. The students (number- 
ing 130,000 in 1932) were either of the old priv- 
ileged classes, always reactionary and now dis- 
gruntled at republican innovations, or of the mid- 
dle classes, which had been decimated by inflation 


and depression. Many were hungry, hopeless of ° 


jobs in the economically foundering Republic, and 
bitterly hostile to “the System”, which they blamed 
for their ills. They were anti-democratic, anti- 
socialist (few Social Democrats could find en- 
trance into the higher schools), anti-cosmopolitan, 
and anti-Semitic. They looked forward to a day 
of victory over the enemies of Germany both with- 
in and without. Freedom to them became merely 
a symbol of the forces which had brought Ger- 
many to its present plight. Even before the ad- 
vent of Hitler to power, students had begun to 
demonstrate against the few liberal professors. 
They opposed the “weak” policy of the Republic 
(the Juden-republik to many of them) and gravi- 
tated naturally to National Socialism, attracted by 
its militantly and fanatically nationalistic pro- 
gram. Probably a substantial majority sympa- 
thized more or less openly with the Nazis at the 
time of their advent to power. 

The Republic failed to win over the universities. 
It left their administration in the hands of reac- 
tionary bureaucrats and professors; it retained the 
selective procedure whereby few but conservatives 
were ever able to matriculate; it failed to over- 
come their aloofness and intellectualism and to in- 
tegrate them with the life and needs of the peo- 
ple; and it left the problem of unemployment in 
the intellectual professions not only unsolved but 
considerably more acute. The universities became 
a factor in the ideological attack upon the Re- 
public and were speedily absorbed into the Na- 
tional Socialist educational establishment. 


Pan American Conference on 
Geography and Cartography 


The Second Pan American Consultation on 
Geography and Cartography, to which all the 
erican nations were invited by both the Bra- 
zilian Government and the Pan American Institute 
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of Geography and History, was held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, from August 14 to September 2, 
1944. Delegates were present from all American 
nations except El Salvador, Haiti, and Nicaragua. 
The Brazilian National Council on Geography 
acted as host agency of the Brazilian Government. 
This meeting was pieceded by a consultation of 
leading cartographers of the Americas which took 
place in the preceding year at Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Robert H. Randall, member of the Bureau 
of the Budget and chairman of the Commission 
on Cartography of the Pan American Institute, 
was chief of the American Delegation as well as 
a vice chairman of the Consultation. Other offi- 
cial delegates of this Government were Col. Gerald 
FitzGerald, Army Air Forces; Capt. Clement L. 
Garner, Coast and Geodetic Survey; Mr. Otto E. 
Guthe, Department of State; Mr. Thomas P. 
Pendleton, United States Geological Survey; and 
Capt. Charles C. Slayton, Hydrographic Office of 
the Navy Department. Mr. Reginald Kazanjian 
of the American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro acted 
as secretary for the Delegation. Official observers 
from the United States Government were Cmdr. 
K. T. Adams and Lt. Cmdr. Paul A. Smith, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; Cmdr. Irwin Chase, Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department; and Col. 
George G. Northrup, Army Air Forces. 
Technical sessions, conducted as open meetings 
of the Commission on Cartography of the Pan 
American Institute, were organized under five dis- 
cussion topics: Geodesy, topographic mapping, 
aeronautical charts, hydrography, and geography 
and cartography. Among the resolutions ap- 
proved by the delegates to the Consultation were 
the furtherance of inter-American collaboration 
for improvement of basic mapping in the Amer- 
icas; the standardization of symbols, scales, and 
projections used in map construction; the exten- 
sion and coordination of basic control for surveys; 
the acceleration of mapping programs; and the 
promotion of effective exchange of cartographic 
materials and technically trained personnel. 
Delegates to the Consultation visited various 
technical agencies of the Brazilian Government 
at Rio de Janeiro. Official visits were also made 
to Petrépolis, Volta Redonda, and Santos, and to 
technical agencies in the city of Sio Paulo. 


“Edward Y. Hartshorne, The German Universities and 
National Socialism (Cambridge, 1937), pp. 42-45. 
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The American Outlook in Foreign Affairs 


Address by ASSISTANT SECRETARY BERLE * 


[Released to the press October 21] 
Lapres AND GENTLEMEN : 

During this season, your Forum has rightly de- 
cided to spend the major part of its time in dis- 
cussing problems of foreign affairs. There could 
be no better subject. 

The years 1944 and 1945 closely resemble the 
years 1919 and 1920, which followed the first World 
War. There is a difference. A definite attempt 
is being made, as the present World War ap- 
proaches its climax and its end in Europe, to reach 
agreement on the fundamentals of peace during, 
rather than after, the war. At least a part of the 
difficulty with the settlements at Versailles, and 
the American attitude toward them, arose from the 
fact that new questions were suddenly uncovered 
and had to be settled without preparation through 
public discussion. 

Some of us who were in the United States, later 
in Europe, and then returned to the United States 
in 1918 and 1919 had a startling experience. Mat- 
ters which were elementary in Europe, where the 
war was being fought and peace was being made, 
seemed strange, sensational, and surprising to 
most Americans. This country had simply not 
tuned in on the European wavelength. We dis- 
cussed here, as matters of petty partisan politics, 
subjects which meant life and death to millions of 
Europeans. Happily, that is one mistake which 
we shall not make this time. The position which 
America has in the world, and the part she must 
take in the ensuing peace, is being discussed on a 
high plane, and not as a matter of party politics. 

This is mature democracy, and we can be proud 
of it. 

I 


The first point to be made is that the United 
States is entitled to assert, and cannot escape as- 
serting, an American point of view. 

Up to a generation ago in our history we did 
not feel the necessity of initiating world policy. 
Our chief concern was with the development of 
the United States and the handling of affairs in 
conjunction with our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. No one expected us to be a factor 
in the balance-of-power politics in Europe. We 


had the surprising and unusual privilege of stay- 
ing out of the main-line settlements. We had 
little or nothing to do with the defeat of Napo- 


leon; and the kings, princes, and diplomats who 


met in the Congress of Vienna had little con- 
cern with us, or we with them. The Holy Al- 
liance and the concert of powers assumed and 
got authority over Europe, and though their de- 
cisions made history, they hardly rated an item 
in the American press. This situation continued 
through the entire nineteenth century and well 
toward the twentieth. The intrigues and move- 
ments between imperial Russia and imperial 
Austria in the Balkans were subjects of romance 
and not of discussion. What interest had we in 
the seizure of Bosnia and Herzegovina, or the de- 
sires of Serbia to weaken the Hapsburg dynasty? 

Even the crash of World War I affected us 
little; our major preoccupation was that Ameri- 
can ships should not be seized by British warships 
or sunk by German submarines. We were drawn 
into that war really by two forces: the rising 
American indignation against German cruelty and 
wanton slaughter by land and by sea, and by the 
direct affront to the United States when Germany 
declared unrestricted submarine war. But we, as 
a nation, did not feel that we were particularly in 
danger, or that our national interests were vitally 
threatened. Space and time still protected us 
adequately. 

Yet in Europe a quite different notion pre- 
vailed, and history shows that the European view 
was right, and that ours was wrong. Europeans 
saw the United States as a country capable of de- 
veloping great force, economic and military, and 
capable of putting that force onto the other side 
of the world and settling the outcome of Old 
World struggles. The record shows that military 
leaders in Europe, and particularly in Berlin, 
began by assuming that this was a military im- 
possibility, and ended by realizing that a new 
force existed which had to be taken into account. 
From that moment on, America figured in every 
European calculation—though we sailed blissfully 


1 Delivered before the Charles Carroll Forum of Wash- 
ington, Washington, Oct. 20, 1944. 
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through the 1920’s and the early 1930’s in complete 
ignorance of that fact. 

We were due for a rude shock, and we got it. 
Secretary Hull had been steadily warning the 
country that the Axis partners planned world con- 
quest, no less, and that this meant a threat to the 
United States. The President vainly endeavored 
to make the country realize that aggression in 
Europe and Asia now involved the United States. 
But there were all too many people in the country 
who were living in the past: international affairs 
were primarily European in origin; America 
could take them or leave them. While the 
country was considering the situation without par- 
ticular disturbance, Hitler made an alliance with 
Japan. 

That alliance was directly aimed at this country. 
The military theory behind it was perfectly clear. 
Hitler’s plans contemplated the domination of 
this hemisphere, probably beginning with South 
America. Also, he had to reckon on the possi- 
bility that we might not wait till he attacked but 
might defend on the other side of the ocean, as 
we now are doing. His alliance with Japan was 
so drawn up that in either case the Japanese would 
declare war on the United States. Equally, 
should the Japanese attack us, the Germans would 
join in the attack. This, it was thought, would tie 
up substantially all the American fleet in the 
Pacific and would render it impossible for this 
country to take any substantial military action in 
the Atlantic or in Europe. With us engaged in 
the Pacific, Hitler was reasonably confident that 
he could defeat his European victims. 

This was a diplomatic situation which we could 
not take or leave at our option. We were in- 
cluded in the diplomatic-military game, whether 
we liked it or not. 

It is clear now that we shall never again be 
able to say for ourselves whether we shall or shall 
not be a part of world diplomacy. Even with- 
out a world organization, no great power in the 
future will make world plans without calculating 
the position of this country. Either we shall be 
consulted and our agreement asked, or arrange- 
ments will be made to keep us occupied or out of 
action if the plans are hostile to us. 

There is just no escape from this. A country 
which has been able to fight a huge war in the 
Pacific with brilliance and success, and at the same 
time to keep and maintain an army of some mil- 
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lions operating on the continent of Europe, and 
while doing that, to make herself the arsenal for 
many other countries combined—a country which 
can do that will always figure in every inter- 
national calculation, whether it wills or no. 

This condition of necessity compels the United 
States to consider and to make up its mind in a 
great number of situations which, in years gone 
by, we merely ignored. 

We had, and we will continue to have, a per- 
manent stake in the continued peace and security 
of the world, because we have a permanent inter- 
est and stake in our own peace and security. The 
combination of circumstances not only entitles us 
but obliges us to have and to maintain an Ameri- 
can point of view. In these circumstances, isola- 
tion at best means weakness and at worst positive 
danger. 


II 


I think it probable that the changed position 
of the United States does mean some evolution in 
our own practices in dealing with foreign affairs. 
In fact, that evolution has already begun. 

When we were a small country, or an isolated 
country, we did not as a general rule take initia- 
tive in foreign affairs. Rather, we considered pro- 
posals made by other countries, and passed upon 
them, agreeing to them or refusing to join as our 
interest dictated. The constitutional processes set 
up in 1787, indeed, were adapted to that end: in- 
ternational commitments were negotiated by the 
executive branch of the Government and presented 
then to the Senate, or, in some cases, to both 
Houses of the Congress, for ratification. The 
Congress was not bound in any way by the gov- 
ernmental negotiation. It could and frequently 
did decline to accept the results of negotiation. 
This meant, in substance, that agreements to take 
future action could not be made. The position 
was advantageous for the representatives of the 
small country. For a great power it was not so 
advantageous; and method had to be found by 
which the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government could act together. 

Other governments—for example, that of Great 
Britain—do not have the same difficulty. A Cabi- 
net, responsible to a Parliament, has its majority 
in its legislature assured in advance, and such 
commitments as it makes will be those which it 
is known the legislature will accept. Some equiv- 
alent for this had to be found in the United States, 
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and some measure of progress has already been 
worked out. 

One of the great developments in method was 
worked out by Secretary Hull in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. In substance, this act gives advance 
legislative authority for agreements which follow 
a line of policy; and the debate upon that policy 
thus precedes the actual negotiation of the agree- 
ment. For 10 years this mechanism has worked 
with great success. 

A second practical development is presently 
going forward. This is the process of consultation 
of the congressional leaders and the relevant com- 
mittees of Congress by the Executive, in the form- 
ative stages of policy. Consultation had between 
members of the Senate and the Congress by the 
President and by Secretary Hull in advance of 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference is a matter of 
history and has received the general approval of 
the American public. In still other fields, this 
practice has been made general: The relations be- 
tween the executive officials primarily concerned 
with the early phases of air settlements, and the 
congressional committees, have been continuous 
and close; and certainly, from the side of the 
Executive, I can testify to the very great useful- 
ness and profit which has been drawn from these 
consultations, which have been going forward for 
a period of well over a year. As this consultative 
practice proceeds, it is fair to assume that a prac- 
tical solution of the problem will be found within 
the framework of our constitutional practice. We 
shall, I believe, arrive at a point where foreign 
affairs become increasingly non-partisan, although 
the subject-matter is increasingly laid out for 
public discussion. 

Indeed, such a development is essential, in view 
of our major interest. Peace and security may 
well depend, in any given set of circumstances, 
on whether other countries can know with cer- 
tainty what we will do—and that means knowing 
in advance, and not afterward. It has frequently 
been argued that if Germany in 1914 had known 
with certainty that Great Britain would declare 
war upon her if she attacked Belgium, there 
would have been no World War I. Proponents of 
that theory insist that Britain did not define her 
position until too late, and thereby permitted the 
Kaiser and the German General Staff to continue 
in the illusion that they could reckon without the 
force of Great Britain. 
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It is not difficult to imagine that a similar set 
of circumstances may apply in the future to us, 
and that the peace and security of the world, and 
incidentally of the United States, may well depend 
upon the ability of an American President or of 
an American Secretary of State to make the posi- 
tion of this country clear in advance, with the cer- 
tainty that the Congress will back him up. All 
that is really called for is an increasingly close 
relationship between the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches of the Government, and an increas- 
ing knowledge by the American public of the real 
position of affairs at any given time. 

This last deserves emphasis. No President, no 
Secretary of State, can move beyond the limits set 
on them by the Congress; and no Congress can 
move beyond the limits set on it by public opinion. 
The three elements must march together in the 
development of policy, realizing that the failure 
of any one of them may mean sacrifice of the vital 
interests of the country. 


III 


By now it is reasonably clear that the over- 
whelming majority of Americans realize perfectly 
that they must play a part in world affairs. 

As matters now stand, indeed, this country has 
probably the greatest potential both for war and 
for peace possessed by any single nation in the 
world. This situation may change: The Soviet 
Union has a larger territory, quite as well equipped 
with natural resources as do we, and it has a larger 
population, and it has demonstrated its ability to 
engage in industrial production and mechanical 
development. There are also two great countries 
with immense latent power: China, with a huge 
population and a not inconsiderable outfit of 
natural resources, and Brazil, with a territory 
larger and richer than that of the United States 
and a population which is likely to grow rapidly 
both because of its birthrate and because of Euro- 
pean immigration. Our present population can 
unquestionably be maintained in absolute figures 
and can be improved. Relatively, however, we 
must assume that other countries will come along, 
slowly or rapidly, as their genius of organization 
permits. The British Commonwealth, with a vast 
organization throughout the world, indeed de- 
pends now more on its power of organization of 
immense and scattered areas than upon the con- 
centrated potential of any one area, and thus has 
a unique position in world affairs. 
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Probably these simple facts, more than any 
elaborate reasoning, determine American thinking. 
A country whose primary interest is the assurance 
of peace and security throughout the world in es- 
sence has only three alternatives. It can attempt 
the maintenance of peace through continuous bal- 
ancing of power—the scheme followed during the 
nineteenth century with occasional successes and 
conspicuous failures. The United States has 
never accepted the balance of power as anything 
more than a doubtful expedient, and would prefer 
to see the system discarded. 

The second alternative is world conquest: the 
creation of a new world-wide Roman Empire. 

No sane man believes that possible. A madman 
by the name of Hitler thought it could be done; 
and he should know better tonight. 

The third alternative is a cooperative system 
based on mutual respect and relationships, out of 
which international institutions may be soundly 
built. 

In the further future, a statesman must like- 
wise consider the emergence of India; and the re- 
emergence of the potential of Western Europe 
may not be far away. In these circumstances, 
the cooperative solution is the only rational line 
capable of being followed. 

Is this a change in American policy? Plainly 
not, though it reflects change in method. Histori- 
cally the United States has always talked the lan- 
guage of world peace, but has preferred to exercise 
influence only by example and by persuasion. 
Even after the defeat of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in the Senate in 1919, this coun- 
try stimulated and supported conferences looking 
toward disarmament—that being the method 
chiefly advocated as a means of assuring world 
peace. The Kellogg-Briand pact outlawing war 
was an American attempt to act through strictly 
moral force, since the treaty itself provided no 
means of enforcement. In point of fact, American 
attempts to meet the problem of world peace were 
continuous from 1921 on; but they assumed that 
agreements to keep the peace, followed by disarma- 
ment through general consent, would be sufficient 
for the task. It remained for the Axis to make it 
unhappily clear that agreements are not self- 
executing and can be broken, and that policing is 
as necessary as piety. Probably the fact that air 
warfare puts this country out of the class of dis- 
tant spectator and in the direct range of events 
Was the most powerful argument of all. There was 
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universal approval when the Atlantic Charter, put 
forward in August 1941, forecast as a joint aim of 
the United States and Britain the establishment 
of a wide and permanent system of general secu- 
rity, plainly implying closer relations between a 
number of countries; and there was universal ap- 
proval when Secretary Hull brought back from 
Moscow the pledge that the Soviet Union, Britain, 
China, and the United States would endeavor to 
construct, as soon as practicable, international in- 
stitutions designed to preserve peace. 

That work has been carried forward at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks and may be reasonably regarded as well 
advanced. It may fairly be said that the fact of 
the Dumbarton Oaks agreement is probably even 
more important than the text of the agreement it- 
self. No two nations will use the same language, 
even when they have the same idea; just as two 
men even when they are like-minded will com- 
monly express themselves differently. Nor is it to 
be expected that institutions are created complete; 
they grow and develop as experience is gained and 
as mutual confidence rises. The ultimate strength 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals must rest on the 
common realization that everyone’s national inter- 
est is forwarded by the success of the experiment. 
In the early stages there is a great hope, accom- 
panied by faith and by a determination that the 
experiment shall be a success. Gradually, as the 
inherent usefulness of the process appears, hope 
and faith are strengthened by actual experience. 

I think it is fair to say that the feeling in the 
United States, strong as it is, perhaps yields by 
comparison to the feeling of the people in Europe. 
They have seen these great experiments tried—as 
in the case of the League of Nations; they are skep- 
tical of words. But they know the price of failure, 
as we do not. Great masses in the Old World 
literally looked over the brink of extinction : They 
faced not merely the wounds and scars which 
were familiar to them from older wars but the 
actual and tangible possibility of being wiped off 
the face of the planet. They know, as we do, that 
a next war, should it exist, will probably disclose 
weapons 10 times more powerful than those we 
know today—just as the armies in World War I 
were bow-and-arrow troops compared to the mech- 
anized land and air armies of the present. No 
national interest, in the limited sense, can com- 
pare with the people’s interest in the survival of 
their civilization. To them, debate over relatively 
minor problems of organization is almost beside 
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the point. The thing simply must work. 

Some of us have had the doubtful privilege of 
seeing a little into the processes of scientific re- 
search which war has pushed forward with the 
exigence of necessity. It is very much like looking 
over the rim of hell. For man is increasingly 
learning to unlock nature on the grand scale; and 
nature is replying that man had better learn to 
restrain himself. It is literally true that science 
is showing us ways of conducting diabolically ef- 
ficient offenses, but is showing us few, if any, com- 
parable defenses. It needs only slight progress 
in a few fields—a progress already foreshadowed 
by existing experiments—to make it possible for 
any group of men, anywhere, to threaten the exist- 
ence of almost any other group of men anywhere 
else, more or less irrespective of geography. 

And so we are brought back, as always, to an 
ultimate realization of certain moral imperatives. 
Beginning with the national interest in inde- 
pendence, peace, and security, and then proceeding 
to the reality that our independence and peace and 
security are safe only if the world is reasonably 
peaceful and secure, and flanking that knowledge 
with the consciousness that a number of coun- 
tries—and ultimately any reasonably sized coun- 
try—may command weapons capable of shatter- 
ing much of the fabric of civilization, we are 
necessarily led to the realization that what goes 
on in men’s minds is of first importance. In a 
small state across the sea, a group of men with 
concrete-mixers may be building a structure. 
Only their own desires dictate whether that struc- 
ture may be something capable of launching a 
robot bomb of unheard-of size, loaded with ex- 
plosives of undreamed potential, or whether it is 
a quite innocent stadium for healthy sport. Un- 
less you are to conquer the world, you can only 
influence the minds of those men with their con- 
crete-mixer by some general acceptance of com- 
mon values. This means conquest or conversion; 
and conquest is impossible. 

For this reason the American outlook on inter- 
national affairs must be universal, and it must 
base itself on certain eternal values: the value of 
life as against death; the value of happiness as 
against misery; the value of freedom as against 
bondage; the value of good-neighborship as 
against the value of domination. ‘There can be 
no other sound approach. 
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The Proclaimed List 


[Released to the press October 22] 


The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Administrator of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, and the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, on October 21 issued Cumulative Supple- 
ment 2 to Revision VIII of the Proclaimed List 
of Certain Blocked Nationals, promulgated Sep- 
tember 13, 1944. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 2 contains 
33 additional listings in the other American re- 
publics and 209 deletions. Part II contains 103 
additional listings outside the American repub- 
lics and 32 deletions. 


International Conference on 
European Inland Transport 


[Released to the press October 17] 

A United States Delegation is participating in 
an international conference in London on Euro- 
pean inland transport. The United States Delega- 
tion is headed by Ambassador John G. Winant 
and Maj. Gen. Frank Ross and includes Mr. Philip 
D. Reed, Chief of American Mission for Economic 
Affairs, London, Mr. Cassius M. Clay, Solicitor 
General of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on 
leave with the Department of State, Mr. Robert 
G. Hooker, Jr., and Miss Helen Moats of the De- 
partment of State, Mr. John M. Allison of the 
American Embassy in London, Mr. Winthrop G. 
Brown of the American Mission for Economic 
Affairs, London, and Lt. Col. C. Z. Case, alternate 
for General Ross. 

The conference was convened to discuss arrange- 
ments regarding inland transport in continental 
Europe after the liberation of territories of the 
United Nations in Europe and the occupation of 
any enemy territories, with a view to ensuring 
rapid movement of supplies for both the military 
forces and the civilian populations, to providing 
for the transport of displaced persons, and to 
creating conditions in which the normal movement 
of traffic can be more rapidly resumed. 

The countries participating in the conference 
are Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
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Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugoslavia. 
The Danish Minister in London has been invited 
to send an observer. 

The opening meeting of the conference took 
place at Lancaster House, St. James, London, on 
October 10, under the chairmanship of Mr. P. J. 
Noel Baker, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minis- 
ter of War Transport. 


The President’s War Relief 
Control Board 


CORRIGENDA 


Buutetin of October 1, 1944, page 347, first col- 
umn, first paragraph, second line: Delete “not” 
and in lieu thereof insert “now”; same paragraph, 
third line: Delete “but was” and in lieu thereof 
insert a comma; page 348, second column, third 
paragraph, eleventh line: Delete “only” and in lieu 
thereof insert “ordinarily.” 


ti 


THE FOREIGN SERVICE = 
a SERINE NC EET TS 
Consular Offices 
The American Vice Consulate at Mendoza, Ar- 
rentina, was closed on October 14, 1944. 


The American Consulate at Rome, Italy, was 
opened to the public on October 16, 1944. 
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Jurisdiction Over Armed Forces 


On October 11, 1944, under authority of the act 
of June 30, 1944, Public Law 384, 78th Congress, 
entitled “An act to implement the jurisdiction of 
service courts of friendly foreign forces within 
the United States, and for other purposes”, the 
President issued Proclamation 2626 respecting 
armed forces of the United Kingdom and Canada 
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within the United States. Agreements regarding 
criminal offenses committed by members of armed 
forces have been concluded by the United States 
with the United Kingdom ? and Canada.° 


Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences 


Venezuela 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State, by a letter 
of October 12, 1944, that on October 10, 1944 the 
Ambassador of Venezuela in the United States, 
Sefior Dr. Don Diégenes Escalante, signed in 
the name of his Government, with reservations, 
the Convention on the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, which was opened for 
signature at the Pan American Union on Jan- 
uary 15, 1944. 

A translation of the Venezuelan reservations 
follows: 


First: With respect to the stipulation con- 
tained in article XII by which the signatory 
states undertake to grant exemption from State 
or Municipal taxes in favor of the real property 
belonging to the Inter-American Institute of Ag- 
ricultural Sciences, it declares expressly that it 
cannot grant the said exemption, because the sys- 
tem of such taxes does not come within the com- 
petence of the Federal Power, according to 
number 3 of section 4 of article 17 of the National 
Constitution. : 

Sreconp: With respect to the stipulation con- 
tained in section 2 of article XVI, by which it is 
provided that the future destiny of the Institute 
shall be determined by the Board of Governors of 
the Pan American Union, in case the present Con- 
vention should cease to be in effect, the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela reserves to itself the rights that 
may belong to it, should that eventuality arise, 
with regard to the real property situated in its 
territory which might be devoted to’the purposes 
contemplated in the Convention, and which can- 
not: be transferred, ceded nor alienated or incum- 
bered in any way except in conformity with the 
laws in force in the country. 


18 Federal Register 12408. 
? Executive Agreement Series 355. 
®> Executive Agreement Series 405. 
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Functions and Responsibilities of the Shipping Division, Office of 
Transportation and Communications ' 


Purpose. This order is issued in order to clarify 
and amplify the description of functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the Shipping Division, Office of 
Transportation and Communications, as set forth 
in Departmental Order 1218 of January 15, 1944, 
pp. 10 and 11. It is necessary that the functions 
of this Division be understood throughout the De- 
partment, in order that matters belonging pri- 
marily within the scope of its responsibilities will 
be referred to that Division and in order that the 
Shipping Division will be consulted on matters 
handled by other offices when aspects of problems 
or policy bear on international shipping. 

1 Functions and responsibilities of the Shipping 
Diwision. The Shipping Division of the Office of 
Transportation and Communications shall have re- 
sponsibility for the initiation, formulation, and 
coordination of policy and action of the Depart- 
ment of State in matters concerning international 
shipping (excepting those functions relating to 
shipping space requirements and allocations vested 
in the Division of Supplies and Resources of the 
Office of Wartime Economic Affairs). This in- 
cludes such activities as: 


_ (a) Analysis and study of all international as- 

pects of shipping and, in cooperation with other 
economic and geographic divisions, formulation of 
policy concerning the economic, commercial, and 
political aspects of international shipping. 

(b) Observation and review of developments in 
the maritime services and laws of other countries 
in order to identify and advise on their implica- 
tions to the foreign policy of the United States. 

(c) Analysis and recommendation with regard 
to foreign policy aspects of subsidies and other 
governmental assistance to shipping and with re- 
gard to discriminatory laws or practices against 
American shipping. 

(d) Development and recommendation on for- 
eign policy aspects involved in relationships be- 
tween private and governmental shipping, with 
particular reference to problems of the transitional 
period of adjustment from war to post-war con- 
ditions. 


(e) In cooperation with the geographic and 
other interested offices of the Department, conduct 
of negotiations between foreign governments and 
the Maritime Commission and War Shipping Ad- 
ministration with regard to disposal of tonnage, 
transfer of nationality, redistribution of ships to 
essential trade routes, and other shipping matters, 

(f) Formulation and carrying through of 
policy recommendations on matters that involve 
the effect of ocean freight rates, marine insurance 
rates, and war risk insurance rates on foreign 
trade. 

(g) Analyzing and making recommendations 
regarding legislation and executive orders affect- 
ing international shipping, and international con- 
ventions, treaties, and agreements governing 
shipping and shipbuilding industries. 

(h) Analyzing and recommending on policy of 
the Department regarding revision of navigation 
laws and their adjustment to current sea-going 
conditions, 

(i) Interpretation and liaison in all matters 
within the responsibility of the Division relative 
to international conventions concerning seamen. 

(j) In cooperation with the Office of the For- 
eign Service and other interested divisions, and in 


collaboration with the Maritime Commission and’ 


other agencies, drafting of instructions to the For- 
eign Service establishments regarding reports on 
matters of economic and political significance in 
the maritime services and shipbuilding industries 
of other countries. 

(k) Analyzing reports from the field for de- 
velopments that are significant from a_ policy 
standpoint, and furnishing of pertinent informa- 
tion to offices of the Department or other Govern- 
ment agencies on international shipping matters. 

(1) Analysis of regulatory measures and stan- 
dards that affect shipping and trade, in order to 
determine their relationship to foreign policy. 


2 Relations with other divisions of the Depart- 
ment and other agencies. In carrying out these 


*Departmental Order 1291, dated Oct. 13, 1944, effective 
Oct. 16, 1944. 
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functions and responsibilities, the Shipping Divi- 
sion shall work closely with the geographic, eco- 
nomic, and other divisions of the Department 
which may be concerned. The Shipping Division 
shall maintain effective liaison with the Maritime 
Commission, the War Shipping Administration, 
the Navy Department, the Commerce Department, 
and other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerned with shipping and seamen. 

3. Routing symbol. The routing symbol of the 
Shipping Division shall continue to be SD. 

Corpett Hutt 


Consular Services to Ships and Seamen’ 

Purpose. This order is issued to centralize 
within one division the responsibility for direction 
and administration of the work of the Department 
of State concerned with consular services to ships 
and seamen by the Foreign Service of the United 
States. 

1 Transfer of responsibility for consular serv- 
ices to ships and seamen. The responsibility for 
direction and administration of the work of the 
Department concerned with protection abroad of 
seamen and official services to ships by the Foreign 
Service of the United States, is hereby transferred 
from the Shipping Division, Office of Transporta- 
tion and Communications, to the Division of For- 
eign Service Administration, Office of the Foreign 
Service. This includes such activities as: (@) ship- 
ment, discharge, relief, repatriation, and burial of 
seamen, and also services to American aircraft 
and crews; (6) adjustment of disputes between 
masters and crews of vessels; (c) ‘handling of 
estates of deceased seamen; (d@) issuance of bills 
of health, and liaison in that connection with the 
United States Public Health Service; and (e) as- 
sistance to masters of vessels in matters relating 
to entrance and clearance of vessels in foreign 
ports and in ports of the United States. 

2 Departmental Order amended. Departmental 
Order 1218, January 15, 1944, (p. 10 and p. 41) is 


accordingly amended. 
Corpett Hoi 


beet 


*Departmental Order 1292, dated Oct. 18, 1944, ef-: 


fective Oct. 16, 1944. ; 
* Departmental Order 1293, dated Oct. 13, 1944, effective 
Oct. 16, 1944. 
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Changes in Organization of the Office 
Of Wartime Economic Affairs’ 


Purpose. This order effects certain organiza- 
tional changes among the Divisions of the Office 
of Wartime Economic Affairs, including the 
abolition of two divisions and the renaming of 
two divisions, and outlines the main functions of 
the Supply and Resources Division in terms of its 
sectional organization and states certain of its 
functions in detail. It also makes certain related 
and clarifying adjustments in the Office. 

1 Title and organization of the Supply and Re- 
sources Division. The title of the Supply and Re- 
sources Division is hereby changed to War Supply 
and Resources Division. The principal functions 
of the War Supply and Resources Division, as out- 
lined in Departmental Order 1218, January 15, 
1944 (pp. 12 and 13), are conducted by the fol- 


lowing sections: 


(a) The Industrial Resources Section is con- 
cerned with the discharge of the Division’s re- 
sponsibility with respect to all wartime economic 
problems relating to supplies and resources other 
than agricultural. 

(b) The Agricultural Resources Section is con- 
cerned with the discharge of the Division’s re- 
sponsibilities with respect to all wartime economic 
problems relating to agricultural supplies and 
resources, 

(c) The Shipping Section is concerned with the 
discharge of the Division’s responsibilities in war- 
time shipping matters. 

(d) The Munitions Control Section is concerned 
with administration of Section 12 of the Neu- 
trality Act of November 4, 1939, the Helium Act 
of September 1, 1937, and the Tin Plate Scrap 
Act of February 15, 1936. For purposes of clarifi- 
cation, these responsibilities are described more 
fully in section 2 of this order. 

(e) The Surplus Property Section is concerned 
with the interim coordinating role of the Division 
in matters that concern surplus war property. 
In this connection, the Section services the Director 
of the Office of Wartime Economic Affairs who 
is the liaison officer of the Department of State 
with the government agency handling surplus 
property. In discharging the Section’s responsi- 
bility for coordinating the policy of the several 
offices and divisions of the Department concerned 
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with various aspects of surplus war property and 
related matters, including installations abroad, the 
Surplus Property Section assumes the initiative 
for convening from time to time, and acting in 
concert with, a working group of representatives 
of the various divisions concerned, including the 
Commodities Division and the Division of Com- 
mercial Policy and the Division of Financial and 
Monetary A flairs, Office of Economic Affairs, and 
the office of the Legal Adviser, together with such 
other units within the Department (including the 
Shipping Division, the Aviation Division, and the 
Telecommunications Division) as may be involved 
in particular matters. 

(f) The Wartime Trade Policy Section is con- 
cerned with coordination of Departmental views 
on the economic policies to be followed in the appli- 
cation of wartime trade controls by various 
governmental agencies. In this connection, the 
Section convenes and acts with a working group 
of representatives of the various divisions con- 
cerned, including those of the Office of Economic 
Affairs. 


2 Description of the functions of the Munitions 
Control Section. For purposes of clarification, the 
duties of the Munitions Control Section, War 
Supply and Resources Division, are described in 
detail : 

(a) Initiation of policy and action of the De- 
partment on problems arising from the interna- 
tional traffic in arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war and other munitions of war, and the rela- 
tion of such controls to the national defense of 
the United States; 

(b) Formulation of policy regarding treaties 
and international agreements, and obligations un- 
der treaties and agreements, pertaining to inter- 
national traffic in arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war and other munitions of war; 

(c) Performance of duties with which the De- 
partment may be concerned in connection with the 
administration of the Tin Plate Scrap Act of 
February 15, 1936 and the Helium Act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1937; 

(d) Performance of all necessary duties‘in con- 
nection with the administration of the statutes 
providing for the control of the international traf- 
fic in arms, ammunition and implements of war 
and other munitions of war, so far as the adminis- 
tration of these statutes is vested in the Secretary 
of State; 
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(e) Assistance to the Secretary of State in the 
performance of his duties as Chairman and Execu- 
tive Officer of the National Munitions Control 
Board; 

(f) Assistance to the Department of Justice and 
other Departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, as may be required, in the investigation 
and prosecution of violations of the treaties and 
statutes within the scope of the duties of the see- 
tion; 

(g) Performance of duties with which the De- 
partment may be concerned in connection with 
the administration of sections (1) and (2) of title 
1 of the Espionage Act, dated June 15, 1917, re- 
lating to the exportation of articles involving mili- 
tary secrets ; 

(h) Performance of necessary duties as may 
concern the Department in connection with the 
clearance of all military and other inventions with 
the National Inventors’ Council, Department of 
Commerce ; 

(i) Conduct of special surveys and studies as 
may be required by the Director of the Office of 
Wartime Economic Affairs or the Secretary of 
State; and 

(j) Maintenance of liaison with the War and 
Navy Departments and with other Departments 
and agencies of the Government regarding matters 
within the jurisdiction of the section. 


These duties require that the Munitions Control 
Section shall maintain liaison with the various 
interested divisions within the Department, and 
that the various divisions of the Department shall 
consult with the section in matters pertaining to 
the responsibilities of the section. 

3 Change in title of the Liberated Areas Divi- 
sion. The name of the Liberated Areas Division 
is hereby changed to War Areas Economic 
Division. 

4 Abolition of the Eastern Hemisphere Divi- 
sion and transfer of its functions. The Eastern 
Hemisphere Division is hereby abolished. Its 
functions and personnel responsible for initiation 
and coordination of policy and action in wartime 
economic matters pertaining to European neutral 
countries and their colonial possessions, France 
and the French Empire, Belgian Congo, Turkey 
and the Middle East, are transferred to the War 
Areas Economic Division. The functions and per- 
sonnel of the Eastern Hemisphere Division re- 
sponsible for coordination of policy and action in 
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all wartime economic matters pertaining to other 
countries of the Eastern Hemisphere including 
the British Empire and, in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, to Iceland, Greenland, Canada and British 
Colonies and Possessions (except in the Caribbean 
area and in South America) are transferred to 
the War Supply and Resources Division. 

5 Abolition of American Republics Require- 
ments Division and transfer of its functions. 
The American Republics Requirements Division 
is hereby abolished. Its functions and personnel 
are transferred to the War Supply and Resources 
Division. 

6 Amendment of Departmental Order. Depart- 
mental Order 1218 of Janvary 15, 1944 (pp. 12- 
15) is accordingly amended. 

7 Routing symbols. The routing symbol for 
the War Supply and Resources Division shall con- 
tinue to be SR, and for the War Areas Economic 
Division, LA. 

CorpeLL Huii 


Functions of the Adviser on Refugees 
And Displaced Persons’ 


Purpose. The growing activities of the Depart- 
ment on the foreign policy aspects or problems of 
displaced persons warrant a clarification of the 
responsibilities of the Adviser on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons, Office of Wartime Economic 
Affairs (Departmental Order 1227, February 16, 
1944). 

1 Changing emphasis in the work of the Adviser 
on Refugees and Displaced Persons. The work of 
the Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons, 
in the Office of Wartime Economic Affairs, has 
been growing as the devastation and dislocations 
of the war have spread and as the United Nations 
governments have become more active in planning 
and taking measures to cope with resulting condi- 
tions. The stress will fall increasingly on the 
problem, of displaced populations. This problem 
must be worked out in terms of long-range inter- 
ests and policies which take into consideration so- 
cial and economic, as well as political, conditions 
of particular areas and countries of the world. 
The problems of displaced persons which are aris- 
ing from wartime conditions are admittedly of a 
nature that demands planning and attention for 





* Departmental Order 1294, dated Oct. 13, 1944, effective 
Oct. 16, 1944. 
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an extended transitional period lasting well into 
the period after cessation of hostilities. Later 
they will merge into long-run problems of migra- 
tion and settlement. 

2 Functions of the Adviser on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons. The Adviser on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons shall be responsible for the fol- 
lowing functions: 


(a) Coordination of policy and action on all 
displaced persons and refugee affairs within the 
Department of State. 

(b) Special research and analysis on problems 
connected with displaced persons and refugees to 
develop data and recommendations for meeting 
these problems during the period of hostilities and 
the post-war period. 

(c) Development of documents and studies and 
participation in the deliberations of the Special 
Committee on Migration and Resettlement. 

(d) Representation for the Department, as the 
United States representative, on the Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Displaced Persons of the 
Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

(e) Following for the Department of State 
the activities of the Intergovernmental Committee 
on Refugees meeting in London and, when appro- 
priate, assisting in its work. 

(f) Provision of the secretariat of the interde- 
partmental committee known as the Special Com- 
mittee on Migration and Resettlement. 

(g) Liaison between the Department and the 
War Refugee Board, established by Executive 
Order 9417 of January 22, 1944. The Board, con- 
sisting of the Secretary of State, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Secretary of War, is responsible 
for “the development of plans and programs and 
the inauguration of effective measures for (a) the 
rescue, transportation, maintenance and relief of 
the victims of enemy oppression, and (b) the 
establishment of temporary refuge for such vic- 
tims”. The Secretariat of the Board is a unit in 
the Treasury Department. The liaison relation of 
the Department of State is indicated in section 8 
of Executive Order 9417, which directs that: 


It shall be the duty of the State, Treasury, and 
War Departments, within their respéctive spheres, 
to execute at the request of the Board, the plans 
and programs so developed and the measures so 
inaugurated. It shall be the duty of the heads 
of all agencies and departments to supply or ob- 
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tain for the Board such information and to extend 
to the Board such supplies, shipping and other 
specified assistance and facilities as the Board 
may require in carrying out the provisions of this 
Order. The State Department shall appoint 
special attachés with diplomatic status, on the 
recommendation of the Board, to be stationed 
abroad in places where it is likely that assistance 
can be rendered to war refugees, the duties and 
responsibilities of such attachés to be defined by 
the Board in consultation with the State Depart- 
ment. 


3 Relationships of the Adviser on Refugees and 
Displaced Persons with other offices and divisions. 
In coordinating and taking action on matters 
within its jurisdiction, the Adviser on Refugees 
and Displaced Persons shall consult and work in 
cooperation with the geographic divisions, the 
Labor Relations Division, the Office of Special 
Political Affairs, the Division of Special War 
Problems, and any other units which from time 
to time may be concerned. These offices shall assure 
that matters concerning international migration 
and displaced persons and refugees which may 
arise in the course of their work are referred to 
the Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons. 

4 Routing symbol. The routing symbol of the 
Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Persons shall 
continue to be WRB. 

CorpeLtt Hui 


Appointment of Officers 


Jesse E. Saugstad as Chief of the Shipping Di- 
vision, effective October 13, 1944. 


The following designations are effective October 
16, 1944: 


Wayne G. Jackson as Deputy Director, Charles 
F. Knox as Adviser, Robert D. Howard as Execu- 
tive Officer, and Mrs. Nancy W. Davis as Acting 
Information Liaison Officer, Office of Wartime 
Economic Affairs. 

Courtney C. Brown as Chief, and Everett R. 
Cook, Frederick W. Gardner, and Hallett John- 
son as Advisers, War Supply and Resources 
Division. 

Livingston T. Merchant as Chief, and Elmer G. 
Burland, Dallas Dort, Sidney L. W. Mellen, Ed- 
ward G. Miller, Stephen A. Mitchell, Abbott Low 
Moffat, Orsen Nielsen, James A. Stillwell, and 
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Frederick Winant as Advisers, War Areas Eco. 


nomic Division. 


LEGISLATION 





Administration of Alien Property : Hearing Before Sub- 
committee No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, 78th Cong., 2d sess., on H.R. 4840 
(subsequently amended and reintroduced .as H.R. 5081) 
To Amend the First War Powers Act, 1941; June 9, 18, 14, 
and 15, 1944, Serial No: 18. iv, 133 pp. 

The Merchant Marine in Overseas Aviation: Executive 
Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine 
in Overseas Aviation of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess., on H.Res. 52, a Resolution Authorizing 
Investigation of the National Defense Program as It Re 
lates to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries ; Sept. 11, 12, and 13, 1944. [State Department, p. 78.] 
iii, 247 pp. 

To Permit the Naturalization of Approximately Three 
Thousand Natives of India: Hearings Before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Immigration, United States 
Senate, 78th Cong., 2d sess., on §. 1595, a Bill To Permit 
Approximately Three Thousand Natives of India Who 
Entered the United States Prior to July 1, 1924, To Become 
Naturalized ; Sept. 13 and 14, 1944. iii, 58 pp. 


PUBLICATIONS 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Presidential Elections: Provisions of the Constitution 
and of the United States Code. Publication 2177. 14 pp. 
Free. 

United Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, July 1 to July 22, 1944: 
Final Act and Related Documents. Conference Series 56. 
Publication 2187. iii, 122 pp. 25c. 

Military Mission: Agreement between the United States 
of America and Ecuador—Signed at Washington June 29, 
1944; effective June 29, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 
408. Publication 2184. 14 pp. 5c. 

Construction of a Port and Port Works: Agreement 
between the United States of America and Liberia—Signed 
at Monrovia December 31, 1943; and exchange of 
notes. Executive Agreement Series 411. Publication 2186. 
7 pp. 5c. 

Jurisdiction Over Criminal Offenses Committed by the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the Belgian Congo: 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Belgium—Effected by exchanges of notes signed at Wash- 
ington March 31, May 27, June 23, and August 4, 1943. 
Executive Agreement Series 395. Publication 2180. 7 pp. 
5e. 

Military Mission: Agreement between the United States 
of America and Peru—Signed at Washington July 10, 1944; 
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effective July 10, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 409. 
Publication 2185. 14 pp. 5c. 

The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals: 
Cumulative Supplement No. 2, October 20, 1944, to Revision 
VIII of September 13, 1944. ii, 30 pp. Free. 

% # 


OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The articles listed below will be found in the October 
21 issue of the Department of Commerce publication en- 
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titled Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Mexican Fats and Oils Meet Wartime Challenge”, 
based in part on a report from the American Embassy, 
México, D.F. 

“Brazil’s Chemical and Drug Industries and Trade Ex- 
pand” by Aldene Barrington Leslie, economic analyst, 
American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
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